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FOR YOURS! 


A dear old lady of sixty-five was making her fifth trip 
through the Park last summer. Four times had she surren- 
dered to the call of that phenominal region. Her visits there 
have a marked effect upon her health and spirits—she grows young again! 


Many people have gone back to enjoy anew the climate, scenery, won- 
ders and pastimes of 


America’s On'’y Geyserland 
1913 Season: June 15 to September 15 


YOU should make the Yellostone trip on the way to or from the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction ct Seattle 
JULY 5-12, 1913 


Low fares and through sleeping cars direct to Park boundary at Gardiner 
Gateway—reached only by the Northern Pacific Railway. 


Let me send you our illustrated literature about the Park and thetripto Seattle. “Route 
of the Great Big Baked Potato.” 


« Northern Pacitic Ry = 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1244 Broadway CHICAGO OFFICE: 144 So. Clark St. 


Panama-Pacific-International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 


Vista from Mi, Washburn Road— 
The Pine Clad Summits and oe ‘ 
Beautiful Hayden Valley, Yellowstone Park 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Miark Twain 


HE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 

has been issued to meet the urgent 

appeal for a moderate priced set of all 
his writings. 

Formerly the cheapest set cost twice as 
much as the new edition, yet the Author’s 
National Edition contains the same number 
of volumes and the same text, word for word, 
as the higher priced set. 

Its paper and binding are of good sub- 
stantial quality. The illustrations are by the 
same artists represented in expensive sets. 

We believe that never before in the history 
of publishing has so good a set of the copy- 
righted books of a great author been offered 
at so low a price. 

The price is possible because the popularity 
of Mark Twain assures a tremendous sale. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq., New York City 


Please send me for exami- 
nation, carriage free, a set of 


MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, 

Author’s National Edition, 

twenty-five volumes, cloth binding. 

It is understood I may retain the 

set for five days, and at the expira- 

tion of that time, if I do not care for 

the books, I will return them at your 
expense. If I keep the books, I will 
remit $2.00 a month until the full price, 
$25.00, has been paid, or, within thirty days, 
$23.75 as payment in full. 
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Send books to SOAHOLIOCSO BG 
Mark Twain’s Boyhood Home, Hannibal, Missouri 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent you upon request 
HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


THE 
NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


Edited by GEORGE HARVEY 


For MA RCH (On News-stands February 28) 


Public Ownership in France : PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU 
American Libraries and the Investigator HERBERT PUTNAM 


The Commercial Awakening of the Moros and Pagans 
MAJOR J. F. FINLEY, U.S. A. 


The Presidency of the French Republic JAMES W. GARNER 
What is Socialism?—III. . : : A. MAURICE LOW 
Trust Regulation—III. 3 ; . ; ALBERT FINK 
Chaos of British Politics . : : eee YONEVEBROOKS 
To and In Granada . : . WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Henri Bergson—A Criticism ; 5 C. DELISLE BURNS 


On request we shall be pleased to send a copy of the March issue gratis 


$4.00 the year 35c the copy 


The North American Review Publishing Co. 
Franklin Square, New York City 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


per line. 


at double rates. 


advertisement shall first appear. 
New York City. 


FOR THE HOME 


We Belieure— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes. 
sion. 
HAT right living should be the fourth “R” 
education. 

THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
HAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 


THAT the upbringing of the children demands more 


study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 


progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —Anierican School of Home Economics. 


BOYS’ CLUBS 


FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS, Inc. 


An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs 


Clubs organized, Superintendents supplied, 
Conferences conducted, practical co-operation in 
Building Campaigns, local Surveys directed, and 
a Bureau of Information maintained for the ben- 
efit of all workers for and with boys. 

OFFICERS 
Thomas Chew, President Frank A. Day, Treasures 
George N. Putnam, Secretary 


Geo. D. Chamberlain, Chairman Executive Council 
Wm. C, Stevenson, Chairman Board of Directors 
MEMBERSHIPS 
Sustaining $2; Club $2; Active (Supts. and Assistants) $1 
Send for Literature on Boys’ Club Activities 
Give the boy a chance! Does he get it in your community? 


Office: Room 308, 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


TRAVEL 


The Allurements of | 
Foreign Travel ‘a 


Heed the call of the German “Vaterland’’—the eas: 
historic Rhine country, rich in awe-inspiring natural f T ‘ 
beauty, quaint medieval architecture and legen- 
dary lore. 
m' “HOW TO SEE GERMANY, AUSTRIA AND 
SWITZERLAND ”’ 
by P. G. L. Hilken tells clearly and concisely 
zs what to see and how to see it—| 00 pages, over 
saz] 200 fine illustrations, sent on receipt of 10c., 
r) together with rates and sailings of the Baltimore- 
© Bremen Service of the North German Lloyd, 


seeg which provides cabin-comfort without luxury, 
Bg D 
Ee 


delicious meals, etc., at reasonable rates, 
A. Schumacher & Co. 
267 S. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING Rates are— Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Hstate, twenty cents 
: “Want” advertisements under the various headings, “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 

etc., five cents each word or initial, including the address, for each insertion. 
advertisement is set in capital letters without charge. 
L Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser. 
vertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the Saturday on which it is intended the 
Address Advertising 


The first word of each 
Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, 
Orders and copy for Classified Ad- 
Department, 105 East 


THE SURVEY, 22d Street, 


MESSIAH HOME FOR CHILDREN, Mont- 
gomery Avenue and Hast 177th St., will receive 
children for temporary care in emergencies, 
also—convalescent and cardiac children over 
three. Fireproof building perfectly equipped 
with elevators, many sunny rooms, gymnasium, 
large playgrounds, etc. Charge for such chil- 
dren $20 a month, $5 a week. Apply to Mrs. 


- G. H. Tucker, 126 West 85th St., New York City. 


Surveys, Investigations, 
Research, Statistics 


e 
Social 
LET US*ESTIMATE ONGYOUR WORK 


PRATT & FLEMING 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 


Stands out like Booth’s Life and Labour. There's nothing else likeit on 
social, civic, industrial conditions in America. iss Byington’s HOME- 
STEAD, THE HOUSEHOLDS OF A MILLTOWN, for instance 
is a concrete study of home life in a milltown —any milltown, almost, on 
day wages, with a housefull of children and boarders, the water tor the 
family wash lugged in buckets from a common pump. Scientific enough 
to be used as a textbook in a course on civics ina New England College, 
but as readable and humanly interesting a volume as you'll find on any 
bookshelf. Sent postpaid for $1.70. The Pittsburgh Survey set of six 
volumes (four ready now, two to be sent as published) prepaid for $10. 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc., Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation, 
105 East 22d Street, New York. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTHD—To correspond with a first class institu- 
tion band master and choir leader. This with a view 
to employing, permanently, the right man. Address 
C, No. 838 Oliver Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED a lady Probation Officer, capable of doing 
preventive work, Good salary to qualified person, 
oe pe ees address Jewish Settlement, Cincin- 
nati, io, 


HIGH CLASS Lady Field Secretary for noted 
Philanthropic Institution. Must produce _ results, 
Address 1091 Survey. 


WANTHD—A matron for Jewish Convalescent Home, 
trained nurse preferred. For particulars, address 731 
W. Oth St., Cincinnati, O. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AGRICULTURAL school graduate, with experience, 
desires position as instructor in elementary agricul- 
ture or fruit growing. Best references. Address 
1090, TH SuRVEY. 


HOSPITAL Social Service Worker desires posi- 
tion. Seven years experience in organized charity. 
Address M, S., TH Survpy. 


WANTED—By an American, Protestant a position 
of trust, competent to serve as Matron or Private Sec- 
retary. Executive and efficient both commercially and 
socially. Best of references, Address L. M. S., 12 
Carver Street, Boston. : 


REGISTERED nurse, German, desires position as 
portal worker. Experienced. Address 1086, Survpy 
office. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 1—AUGUST 12, 1913. 


Important Courses for Social Workers: 


Training of the Mentally and Morally Abnormal, with especial refer- 
ence to children: Dr. William Healy, Director of the Juvenile Psychopathic 


Institute, Chicago, Illinois. 


Vocational Guidance: Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, Director of the Voca- 


tion Bureau, Boston. 


Municipal Hygiene and Sanitation: Professor George M. Whipple, 
Gordon McKay Professor of Sanitary Engineering in Harvard University. 


For circular describing these courses, with those regularly given in sciences, economics, history 


and sociology, education, modern languages and literature, etc., address 


Secretary of the Summer School, 20 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Chee ere 


Sheltering Arms 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


“TH®H SHELTERING ARMS” was opened Octo- 
ber 6th, 1864, and receives children between 
six and ten years of age, for whom no other 
institution provides. ; 


TRUSTEES: 
J. T. ATTERBURY, 
JOHN D. BARRETT, 
Lucius H. Brrrs. 
CORTLANDT FIELD BiIsHop. 
CHARLES Dn Hart Brower. 
Henry J. CAMMANN, 
HAROLD FOWLER, 
ERSKINE Hrwirt, 
Henry L. Hoparr, 
GEORGH C. Kopsn, 
Wooppury G. LANGpon. 
CHARLES W. Mauvry. 
CHARLES B. Mnryer, 
Rev, JOHN P. PETERS, D.D: 
WILLIAM R. Putrers, 
JAMES PUNNETT, 
Rey. Howarp C, Rossins. 
GUSTAV ScHwas, Jr. 
HERMAN ©. von Post 
ALFRED A, WHITMAN, 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKIN, 


Application for admission should be ad- 
dressed to Miss RicHMonp, at “Tun SHpLTER- 
ING ARMS,” 129th Street, cor. Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, 


Social Problems 


AN 


Social Solutions 


The tour last year under the leadership 
of Dr. E. E. Pratt was so successful that it 
will be repeated this year. 

Denmark, Norway, Germany, France, 
Holland, Belgium, England, Scotland will 
be visited. 

The subjects to be studied are City 
Planning, Garden Cities, Labor Problems, 
Municipal Ownership, Social Insurance and 
many others. 

For full information, address 


DRI En EE RRA Ts 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Business Arrangements, 
Bureau of University Travel. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, President. 


JULIA C. LATHROP, Vice-President 


New Courses—SPRING TERM—March 24—June 6. 


Physical and Psychical Factors of Dependency and Delinquency. 
3. Social Statistics. 
Social Functions of Local Government. 


Housing and Public Health. 


SUMMER TERM. June 11—July 19. 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE: 


Inspection Visits. 


SPECIAL COURSE: 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT WITH ILLUSTRATIVE EXHIBITS AND PROJECTIONS 
Civic-Social Library Open to Students and the Public Daily Except Sunday from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


METHOD OF SOCIAL ADVANCE. 


Open to those without experience in social work. 


FAMILY REHABILITATION. Lectures, conferences and 
field work. Open to those who have completed the general course in 
previous summers and to those who have had experience in social work. 
Tuition for either course $20. 


Lectures and 


Apply for particulars to the Registrar, Miss Hunter, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Che New York School of 
Philanthropy 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


THE KENNEDY LECTURES FOR 1913 
will be given by 


HOMER FOLKS 


on six consecutive Monday afternoons at 4.30 
o'clock, beginning March 31, in the Assembly 
Hall of the United Charities Building. 


SUBJECT: THE STATE AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


Admission to the course will be by tickets, which 
will be issued free of charge upon application. 


The seating capacity of the hall is limited. 


Apply for tickets to 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
105 East 22d Street 


@ FRENCH—GERMAN 
} SPANISH-ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


sLANGUAGE-PHONE 


METHOD 
Combined with the 

Rosenthal Method ot 
, Practical Linguistry 

This i is the natural way to learn a foreign 
language. You hear the living voice of a native Professor pronounce 
each word and phrase. He speaks as you desire — slowly or quickly, 
night or day, for minutes or hours at a t'me, it is a pleasant, fascinat- 
ing study ; no tedious rules or memorizing. It is not expensive - all f 
menibers of the family can use it. You simply practice during spare 
moments or at convenient times, and ina surprisingly short time you 
speak, read and understand a new language. 

Send for Booklet and Terms for Easy Payment 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 

970 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street New York 


SCHOOL OF EUGENICS 


Summer Course—Ju!ly 7 


to August &, 1913 


A course of seventy-five lectures by experienced 
teachers and social workers is offersd to men and wo- 
men who wish to become teachers or lecturers on the 
subject. The work includes a practical course in the 
biology of reproduction for thos: w 19 wish to equip 
themselves to give instruction in sex to children or 
adults. For information apply t 
Cornelia B. Rodman, Secretary, E Wilson Young, M. D. 


585 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
GUTTER BABIES 


By DOROTHEA SLADE 


“A delightful and appealing book. 5 The exact duplicates of the youngsters who romp | 
through these entrancing pages and look out at one from the diverting and life-like pictures may 
be found any day in the North end of Boston, the Hast side of New York or the slum centres 
of any large city.” Living Age. 

“The stories are worth reading for more reasons than one—for their well-drawn human por- 
traits of the ‘gutter’ children, and for their unspeken comments on the ‘gutter’ life.” New York Times. 

“A valuable contribution to sociological studies. . . . A remarkable book, whether one 
regards it from its artistic side or as a vivid human document.” Newark News. : 

Illustrated by Lady Stanley. $1.25 net. Postage {{ Cents. f 


PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY | 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


The book will be of unique helpfulness to all who are interested in manufacturing and transporta- 
tion or in the management of business enterprises, while students and teachers of psychology and 
sociology everywhere will find it one that cannot be overlooked. $1.50 net. Postage 13 cents. 


THE DIARY OF A FREE KINDERGARTEN 


By LILEEN HARDY 


This picturesque and vivid account of the experiences of a free kindergartner working in the 
poorer quarters of Edinburgh will attract wide attention among kindergartners, parents, and others 
interested in this important work. With an introduction by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 16 illustra- j 
tions. $1.00 net. Postage 8 cents. ! 


VOCATIONS FOR GIRLS 


By MARY A. LASELLE and KATHERINE E. WILEY 


The purpose of this book is to give to young girls, and to those responsible for their guidance, ; 
some definite information as to conditions of work and opportunities for advancement in the more } 
common yocations open to girls who have had only a common school or high school educa- 
tion. 85 cents net. Postpaid. 


COMMON DISEASES 


By WOODS HUTCHINSON 


In his familiar, breezy, but fully authoritative fashion, Dr. Hutchinson deals with such wide- 
spread discomforts as dyspepsia, catarrh, baldness, worry, sea-sickness, deafness, old age, etc., ete. 
$1.50 net, Postage 12 cents, 


THE FAMILY IN ITS SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS 


By JAMES Q. DEALEY 


“Professor Dealey has performed in this book a real service in bringing together in compact 
form the results and conclusions of present-day scientific study of the family and its place in 
social progress. The book is a sane and scholarly study of an important subject.” The Boston 
Tramscript. 75 cents net. , Postpaid. 


THE MILK QUESTION 


By MILTON J. ROSENAU 


“Hyeryone who is desirous to know why milk becomes so dangerous before reaching the con- 
sumer, or who wants to know how to ayoid some of these dangers, will be well repaid by a study 
of this book.” Life and Health, Illustrated. $2.00 net. Postage 16 cents. 


READY MARCH 15 


THE AMERICAN CHILD | 


By ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


In this absorbing, stimulating, and instructive book, the author considers the various phases 
of child life as they are seen at bome, at play, among actual children in the school-room, the 
library, and the church, $1.25 net. Postage 8 cents. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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scription: $2 ayear. Foreign Postage $1 extra. , 
From the start, the magazine and its related activities have been broadly conceived as an educational enter- 


prise, to be employed and developed beyond the limits of advertising and commercial receipts. 
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| Washable Dress Fabrics 
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FOR 


Spring and Summer 


We offer a very large and beautiful collection of the newest weaves and 
colorings in the following lines : 
French Crepes, Voiles and Velours _Shirtings of every kind 
Ratines, Eponge and Dress Linens = Japanese Crepe, Kindergarten Cloth 
Ottoman Cords, Repps and Poplins _Dimities, Pique and Whipcords 
D. & J. Anderson Ginghams White Fabrics of all kinds 


Samples of any of these lines, except bordered materials, mailed upon request. 


J ACMTE SS = Moc"G Uni cCe Rig bs Oe Napoca Grane 
sth Avenue and 34th Street, N. Y. 


WATER POWER BONDS 
Netting 6% 


Secured by First Mortgage upon a recently comp.eted modern 
hydro-electric power plant now in successful operation in Michi- 
gan. The property represents an actual cash investment of twice 
the outstanding bonds. The Company supplies power to neigh- 
boring towns and industries as well as to one of the richest iron 
ore producing districts in the United States. Present long-time 
contracts provide net earnings largely in excess of principal and in- 
terest requirements of this bond issue. On the basis offered we 
consider these bonds an unusually desirable investment. 


Ask for Circular No. 7640A. 


Peabody, Houghtelins & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


CHICAGO’S ADIEU 
TO JANE ADDAMS 


The head resident of Hull House sailed last 
week for a four months’ trip to Egypt and Italy 
—the only respite from her incessant work which 
Miss Addams has taken in winter time for many 
a year. Her last fortnight at home was filled 
with daily addresses. Although she is to be 
absent only four months, every good cause and 
special occasion which could possibly lay claim 
to a last word from her did so, and they all got it. 

A great outpouring of good fellowship oc- 
curred on Miss Addams’ last evening in the city, 
when, at the call of the Progressive Club of 
Chicago, over 1,200 guests gathered at a fare- 
well dinner which filled and overflowed the larg- 
est banquet halls of the Hotel La Salle. 

When, by the removal of the tables, all were 
gathered together, story tellers, singers, cartoon- 
ists, legislators and settlement associates vied 
with each other in paying tribute. After George 
Fitch, John T. McCutcheon, Bert Leston Tay- 
lor, Mary E. McDowell and Richard Henry 
Little had done their best, Bainbridge Colby of 
New York the last speaker tried “to do them 
one better’ by saying: 


“At a gathering of Polish patriots held years 
ago, to voice their undying sense of nationality 
and defy their oppressors, one patriot proposed 
a toast in these words, ‘Where liberty is, there 
is my country.’ He was followed by a younger 
man of equal fervor but sounder philosophy, 
who proposed as his sentiment, ‘Where liberty 
is not, there is my country.’ 

“The guest of honor, your distinguished fellow 
citizen, Miss Addams, has built her life upon this 


latter thought—where liberty is not, liberty of: 


opportunity, equality of chance, of outlook, of 
promise, of circumstance, there has been her 
country. 

“What an extraordinary mission in life is 
hers, and how wondrously her life has preached 
the sermon of the deed! Refusing to lull her 
conscience by a dreamer’s scheme, unbeguiled 
by paper reforms, she set out early in life—and 
IT use her words— ‘to make social intercourse 
express the growing sense of the economic 
unity of society and to add the social function 
to democracy.’ Proceeding upon the sober 
theory that the dependence of classes upon each 
other is reciprocal, she determined to deal di- 
rectly with the simplest human wants. 

“It is*Miss Addams who has finely said that 
‘a tumult of feeling is always produced by con- 


March 1, 1913, 


tact with a conscience,’ and I 
confess that in approaching the 
record of her life so steadily 
and serenely conscience-gov- 
erned, I feel the tumult of 
which she speaks. 

“Abounding in achievement 
as her life has been, I venture the assertion that 
the year just closed is the richest and most fruit- 
ful of her life thus far. This year she has sown 
broadcast the seeds of ripened purpose, of experi- 
ence and deep reflection. She has scatterd wide 
the accumulations of the past. To a waiting and 
famished people, who hungered and_thirsted 
after righteousness, she has thrown the rich 
spoils of her life. 

“She has espoused a party which seeks to 
make humanity an article of our national faith. 
She has built, she has sustained, she has inspired 
—she is a leader of that party. As such we 


hail her. We make our grateful acknowledg- 
ment of her services. We pledge our admiring 
respect.” 


The chairman interspersed the speeches with 
valentine verses. He also claimed to have re- 
ceived messages from the Khedive of Egypt, the 
King of Greece and Premier Asquith—some- 
what timidly expressing greetings, but with 
strange unanimity telling Miss Addams not to 
stay too long and to stir up the women of their 
respective lands as little as possible. 

With no trace of the manner of “the guest 
of honor,” Miss Addams rose to strike one note 
of hope in bringing men and women together in 
the united effort to secure recognition for the 
human issues of industry, childhood, womanhood, 
and family in our political policies and legis- 
lative programs. 

To the air My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean 
everybody sang: 


Jane Addams sails over the ocean, 
Jane Addams sails over the sea, 

We're glad she’s to have a vacation, 
But bring back Jane Addams to me. 


We'll lend her to Greece and to Egypt, 
Jerusalem, Athens and Rome, 

We'll lend her to Europe and Asia, 
So long as we get her back home. 


The Peace Dove will perch on her shoulder, 
All Europe will dwell in accord, 

The Turks will go back to rug-making, 
The Balkans will put up the sword. 
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In the Chicago Daily News the day ot her 
departure Graham Taylor paid this editorial 
tribute to his colleague and friend, under the 
title In the Light of Lincoln’s Life: 


“Today Jane Addams—Chicago’s foremost 
citizen—leaves us for a well-earned respite 
abroad from her work with us all. Last evening 
as many of her friends as could crowd into two 
of the largest banquet halls in one of our great- 
est hotels vied with each other in bidding her 
Godspeed. 

“But an even greater host of her fellow 
citizens, of every race and residence, in every 
condition and status, are whispering in their 
hearts, ‘Good-by and God bless you.’ No one 
could be more missed from Chicago than she. 
Every good cause, especially the hardest to pro- 
mote, will lack something of strength and cour- 
age while she is gone. She has humanized, 
idealized, united, fraternalized, put to work and 
set forward so many of us. No one among us 
is so Lincoln-like in spirit. Perhaps it is be- 
cause her father was Lincoln’s personal friend 
—‘the Addams with the two D’s’—he called him. 
Like Lincoln, she is as all-human as she is all- 
American. America accounts for her, but hu- 
manity claims her. She is ours, yet belongs to 
every one else. Back to us may she come to 
work with us all more than ever. ‘It was that 
word with from Jane Addams,’ said a working 
woman, ‘that took the bitterness out of my life. 
For if she wanted to work with me and I could 
work with her, it gave my life new meaning and 
hope. The hope of democracy roots in that 
word ‘with. ” 


ARIZONA’S PROGRAM 
FOR CHILD WELFARE 

Youthful but ambitious Arizona, the newest 
and last of the continental states to be admitted 
into the Union, proudly asserts that she has al- 
ready established an enviable record for social 
betterment legislation, The new commonwealth 
made an especial effort to put upon its statute 
books the best child labor law in the United 
States. At the same time Francis H. McLean, 
whose article The City of Life and Death 
(Phoenix, Ariz.), appears on page 754, declares 
that neither Phoenix nor Tucson, the two largest 
towns, have awakened sufficiently to the need 
of supporting the volunteer social organizations 
whose day-to-day work means much to the child- 
hood of the state. 

Phoenix, the capital, leads the state in the 
number of its social agencies and in its in- 
fluence upon welfare legislation. In this am- 
bitious city of 18,000 people is the largest asso- 
ciated charities society, the headquarters of the 
anti-tuberculosis league, the only public tubercu- 
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losis sanatorium, a juvenile court, a detention 
home for children and a Florence Crittenden 
Home. 

These agencies have been urged to rally and 
prevent the establishment of a permanent home 
for dependent children. There is at present no 
such institution and it is possible, Mr. McLean 
says, “to go the entire limit in placing out from 
temporary homes, subject, of course, to strong 
supervision.” The organization of a state home- 
finding society to take charge of all placing out 
work has been recommended as the first step 
for systematizing this service. Other needs ac- 
cording to Mr. McLean “are an institution for 
the feeble-minded, and insistence upon a strict 
civil service system in the state’s institutions. 
This insistence should be accompanied by the 
power to bring the best people from anywhere 
in the country to serve in the responsible posi- 
tions.” 

A measure granting to the juvenile courts 
power to require a physical examination of all 
delinquent children arraigned before them, has 
been urged as a step toward placing these 
tribunals on a par with the best in the country. 
Among the bills which failed to pass the legis- 
lature at its last session, but which will prob- 
ably be reintroduced, was one requiring children 
whether minors or adults to support their parents 
to the limit of their ability in view of their own 
family responsibilities. An attempt will also 
be made to extend the juvenile court statutes so 
as to include within their scope all minors and 
to take away the somewhat large discretion still 
left to the courts and probation officers to place 
children in families of a different religious be- 
lief from that of their parents. 


This extensive program for child welfare as 
well as the legislation regulating child labor and 
the labor of women, which was passed at the 
first regular and the first special sessions of the 
legislature, is an indication, says Mr. McLean, 
that the citizens of Arizona “wish to have their 
state grow up to a fine and clean womanhood.” 
But he also asserts that 


“here, as in the Northwest, one sees a strange 
paradox, a people above all things, virile and 
individual, imagining that the ideal state will 
come through legislation alone, without indi- 
vidual quickening of conscience and perception 
through the light of education furnished by vol- 
untary organizations. . . But a few leaders 
have arisen and there is a genuine spirit of com- 
radeship abroad. While the task of developing 
increased interest will be painfully long, it can- 
not but come.” 
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MECHANICAL SHORT CUTS 
‘USED IN CENSUS WORK 


Every ten years the United States takes a 
trial balance and publishes the results in a series 
of bulky volumes. The decennial census returns 
in a very true sense constitute our national 
balance sheets. On page 757 Miss Claghorn tells 
what the first complete instalment of this bal- 
ance sheet, the “Abstracts of the Thirteenth 
Census,” shows and the classes of facts which 
it presents. 

But in striking his balance the census expert, 
like the modern banker or corporation official, 
was greatly aided by ingenious mechanical de- 
vices. The population statistics for 1910, like 
those for 1890 and 1900, were tabulated by a 
punch card system. 

The machines used for the eleventh and twelfth 
censuses were rented from a private concern, but 
those for the thirteenth, while based in part 
upon the principles employed in the previous 
machines, were constructed from designs made 
in the Census Bureau and are owned by the 
government. 

Under this system a card is prepared for each 
person, upon which the facts as to sex, race, 
age, marital ‘condition and place of 
birth are indicated by the punching of appro- 
priate holes. The cards were punched, for the most 
part, by machines which contained 240 keys or 
one for every item to be recorded. Each key 
is set by the operator in the same way as those 
of an adding-machine, but no hole is punched 
until all of the keys are depressed, so that er- 
rors can be corrected. By touching a hand bar, 
holes corresponding to the keys pushed down 
are made by means of electric power and the 
next card is brought into place for punching. 

The cards after being punched are systemati- 
cally verified, in part by reading back to the 
schedule but mainly by the use of electric tab- 
ulating machines which reject automatically any 
card lacking the required number of holes or 
any card containing holes apparently inconsist- 
ent with one another, as, for example, one in- 
dicating that a person, though less than ten 
years of age, is married. 

All the cards are then sorted according to 
main classes by special machines. Electric con- 
tacts made through the punched holes determine 
the groups into which the cards are sorted. 
After sorting, the cards of each group are passed 
_ through the tabulating machines in order to re- 
cord numerous facts regarding the characteris- 
tics of the persons in the given group. As many 
as eighty counters are sometimes operated at 
one time. The results for any given group of 
cards as recorded on the counters are automati- 
cally printed. 

On account of the complexity of the statistics 
_ required, each card must be run through the tab- 
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ulating machines several times. The different 
operations necessary for the complete tabulation 
of the scheduled facts concerning more than 90,- 
000,000 people made the work equivalent . to 
handling over 700,000,000 cards on the sorting 
and tabulating machines. 

By the old hand-tally methods in vogue before 
the introduction of the punch-card system it 
would have cost several times as much to obtain 
the same results. In fact, according to the cen- 
sus officials it would not have been considered 
worth while to tabulate the statistics in such a 
complex manner by hand methods, and the public 
would have been without much of the informa- 
tion which can now be derived from the census. 


STAVING OFF THE 
FIREMEN’S STRIKE 


On the morning of February 18 it looked as if 
there would be a strike of firemen on the rail- 
roads of the eastern district, since these work- 
ers had been unable to secure a settlement of 
their demands or to agree upon a plan of arbi- 
tration with the railroads. This district is prac- 
tically the same as that involved in the wage 
controversy of the engineers which, according 
to report of the arbitration board in that 
case, includes a population of over 38,000,000 
people with nearly 67,000 miles of main track 
which handle from 42 to 47 per cent of the traf- 
fic of the United States. 


Before noon, however, an agreement was 
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reached with the railroads to submit the matter 
to three arbitrators under the terms of the Erd- 
man act. This was a concession on the part 
of the railroads which had been standing out 
against arbitration under that law. They pro- 
posed a board of seven similar to the one which 
last summer arbitrated the demands. of the en- 
gineers in line with a voluntary agreement be- 
tween the engineers and the railroads. 

Both Piireads and firemen had up to this 
point stubbornly refused to recede from their 
positions, each calling the public to witness that 
if a strike ensued, it would be the fault of the 
other. 

Since the first of the year there have been 
really two controversies between the firemen and 
the railroads, one as to wages and the other over 
the manner of arbitration, At the last the sec- 
ond controversy so overshadowed the first that 
the wage difficulty was all but forgotten. 

The wage controversy goes back to April, 
‘1912, when the firemen first made demands. 
The engineers had previously asked for higher 
wages, and both groups of workers under- 
stood that upon the settlement of their claim 
would to a certain extent depend the settlement 
of the claims of firemen and other railway em- 
ployes. In the case of the firemen, as was true 
of the engineers of the eastern district, their 
wages have long been somewhat below those paid 
by the railroads of the western district. 

The board of arbitration in the engineers’ case 
compiled from the statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission tables of wages paid in 
the various districts, not only for engineers but 
for other railway employes. 

These figures would indicate that the firemen 
in the western district were receiving in 1911 
about 10 per cent more than those of the east. 
The eastern firemen in statements that they 
have given out to the public claim to be making 
a demand for an advance that will average 15 
per cent, and that this advance will equalize 
wages between the east and west. The railroads, 
on the other hand, claim that the demands of 
the firemen will amount to a 35 per cent increase, 
and they are not willing to say, without refer- 
ence to data not yet compiled, that a 35 per cent 
increase would be greatly in excess of the wages 
now paid in the west. 

It has been the contention of the firemen that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s statistics 
are inaccurate; that they are merely the state- 
ments of the railroad companies assembled and 
published by the government; that they are not 
compiled on the same basis, take no account of 
the differences in the length of working day 
in the different territories covered, and fail to 
distinguish overtime from the earnings of the 
normal working day. It is conceded by both 
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sides that the wages of the firemen in the east 
are considerably below those of the west. 

The firemen’s original demand as to wages in- 
cluded the payment of time and one-half rates 
for overtime after ten hours. In support of this 
claim they declared that the federal sixteen-hour 
law 


“has practically created a sixteen- hour day tor 
men employed in freight train service. 

As workers in other industries have found re- 
lief from excessive hours of labor by securing 
an excessive rate of pay for overtime, so the 
firemen sought relief from conditions of em- 
ployment that are unbearable.” 


On becoming convinced that it would be im- 
practical to press this demand, however, the fire- 
men eliminated it, and it will not go before the 
arbitration board. 

Outside of wages, the most important demand 
was for the employment of two firemen on the 
larger engines on account of the severe strain 
involved in stoking. The original demand of 
April, 1912, called for the granting of an addi- 
tional fireman on 13,500 engines in the eastern 
district. In a conference held December 2, 1912, 
this claim was modified to include about 5,000 
engines, and on December 18, it'was further mod- 
ified until it includes only about 2,000. With 
regard to this claim the railroad managers insist 
that it is but the entering wedge preparatory to 
a demand for placing two firemen on all engines. 
Consequently, they have absolutely refused to 
grant the request. The matter will probably be 
thoroughly thrashed out before the arbitration 
board. 


BACK TO THE 
ERDMAN ACT 


The issue that is clearest at the present time, 
and one upon which it is possible to be more 
fully informed, is with regard to the facilities at 
hand for adjusting or arbitrating disputes upon 
railroads. From the point of view of the public 
this may well be considered the most important 
aspect of the situation. When it became evident 
that negotiations between the railroads and the 
firemen would amount to nothing, the question 
of arbitration was broached, with the result that 
the two methods mentioned above were proposed. 
The opposition of the firemen to departing from 
the Erdman act grew partly out of the experi- 
ence of the engineers with the different form of 
arbitration. 

One point was the length of time consumed by 
the board in the engineers’ case. The engineers’ 
claims date, as do those of the firemen, from 
April, 1912. The arbitration board began to hold 
hearings in July, and it was November before 
its award was announced to take effect from the 
previous April. But as late as February 17 
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last, while the firemen’s strike was hanging in 
the balance, Warren S. Stone, chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, stated 
that only one railroad had put the settlement into 
effect, and there was so much difference of opin- 
ion over the exact meaning of the award that a 
meeting had been called at Chicago by Chairman 
Van Hise for February 20 to ‘‘decide what the 
award really means.” 

Again, the engineers’ arbitrators entered into 
the general question of the settlement of dis- 
putes upon railroads and recommended a scheme 
which seemed to involve compulsory arbitration. 
In a statement given to the public, President 
Carter of the Brotherhood of Firemen intimated 
that it was the purpose of the railroads “to mold 
public sentiment to the end that legislation will 
be enacted forbidding railway strikes.” 

The more concrete objections of the firemen, 
however, were, first, that if arbitration were re- 
sorted to, other than as prescribed by the Erd- 
man act, it would be impossible to punish wit- 
nesses for perjured testimony even if they should 
be sworn, and, second, that there would be no 
legal procedure laid down which the arbitrators 
would have to follow. Hence, they would be 
free, as were the arbitrators in the engineers’ 
case, to seek evidence wherever they might find 
it. It was charged that this board got much 
new evidence of its own after the hearings had 
been closed and based its award upon this new 
evidence without either side having an oppor- 
tunity to protest against its admission. Much of 
this evidence, particularly wage statistics, was 
from the reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which the firemen claimed are 
faulty and inaccurate. 

Their objections to arbitration under the Erd- 
man act were summed up by the committee of 
railroad managers in a letter addressed to Judge 
Knapp and G. W. W. Hanger, acting commis- 
sioner of labor, announcing their final acceptance 
of such arbitration in order to avoid a strike: 


“At the urgent request of you as representa- 
tives of the government, and under the strongest 
protest we are able to voice, the managers’ com- 
mittee agree to arbitrate the firemen controversy 
under the Erdman act. The managers also de- 
sire to give notice at this time that they shall 
earnestly request that the hearings in this arbi- 
tration be open to the public. 

“As the managers have stood out to the limit 
against arbitration under the Erdman act, and 
as the government—or the public—is responsible 
for whatever the consequences may be, the man- 
agers reiterate their principal objections to the 
Erdman act. These were pointed out by the 
board of arbitration in the engineers’ case: 

“‘The responsibility which would ultimately 
rest upon a third member of an Erdman arbi- 
tration board was too great to impose on any 
one man. 
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““The operation of the act is to settle a dispute 
rather than to adjudicate a controversy. 

“*The arbitrators are three in number. Each 
side is represented by one arbitrator. It rests, 
therefore, upon the third arbitrator to bring the 
other two arbitrators as nearly as possible to- 
gether, and if he cannot do so he must decide 
between them. This is accomplished by splitting 
differences, and the case may be adjusted without 
adequate investigation of the facts involved, and 
the award may not rest upon a basis of equity. 

““But the most fundamental defect of the Erd- 
man act is that the interests of the public are 
not guarded by it.’ 

“The managers feel that the public will not tol- 
erate a strike, and realizing their threetold re- 
sponsibility to the public, their men, and their 
shareholders, they only agreed to arbitration un- 
der the Erdman act when it seemed the only 
way to avert the calamity of a strike. 

“The Firemen’s Brotherhood has no responsi- 
bility except to its members. 

“The question the public should seriously con- 
sider is whether, in compelling the railroads to 
arbitrate under a defective and inadequate law, 
and in thus securing temporary convenience and 
accommodation, they are not sacrificing their per- 
manent welfare. ’ 

“The managers’ committee wishes to warn the 
public at this time of another and similar de- 
mand for increased wages made by the con- 
ductors and trainmen. We desire to put the 
public on notice as to the crisis that will con- 
front them when these demands are considered 
by the railroads. 

“We also desire to call attention to the serious 
public danger of these recurring demands, backed 
up by repeated demands that the railroads arbi- 
trate under the law. 

“The whole situation is now in the hands of the 
government and the people. They have taken it 
out of the hands of the managers at a time when 
the latter hoped to make a stand for the public 
good.” 


BELIEF THAT ERDMAN 
ACT NEEDS REVISION 


Meanwhile at another point the machinery of 
the Erdman act has broken down in the very 
way that has been feared by all who have 
recently given consideration to the terms of this 
law, calling as it does for mediation by the pre- 
siding judge of the Commerce Court and the 
commissioner of labor, the only two men in train- 
ing for dealing with railway strikes. At this 
juncture, when there was imminent danger of 
the most populous section of the United States 
being deprived of railway service, the United 
States Bureau of Labor was without its official 
head. The name of Charles P. Neill, who had 
been commissioner of labor ever since the pass- 
age of the Erdman act, was sent to the Senate 
by President Taft for reappointment, his term 
having expired on February 1. This appoint- 
ment, along with hundreds of others that have 
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been submitted by the President, has been held 
up in the Senate, and consequently one of the 
two men who has gained the confidence of the 
railroads and the workers alike and whose ex- 
perience would have been invaluable at this 
time, was unable to be present in his official ca- 
pacity. The difficulty reaches deeper, however. 
Judge Knapp and Commissioner Neill have 
been carrying a double load for six years. What- 
ever amendments may be made in the Erdman 
act as to the constitution of boards of arbitra- 
tion, etc., there is growing sentiment among 
railroads and railway men that the work should 
be separated from the administrative work of 
the Bureau of Labor and developed along lines 
commensurate with its importance. 


“DAMAGED GOODS” IS TO 
BE PLAYED IN NEW YORK 


With the purpose of arousing interest in the 
propaganda for a law prohibiting marriage ex- 
cept on the presentation by both parties of a 
physician’s certificate of health, Eugene Brieux’s 
Damaged Goods (Les Avariés) is to be pre- 
sented this month in New York. It is to be given 
under the auspices of the Sociological Fund of 
the Medical Review of Reviews. The Fund was 
started recently to co-operate with that periodical 
in a program which includes the dissemination of 
instruction through books, lectures and plays 
dealing with sociological subjects. 

Damaged Goods was written in 1901. Its 
presentation was forbidden on account of its 
medical details, but it was read privately by the 
author at the Théatre Antoine, Paris. The au- 
thor’s position, and that of the sponsors of the 
play, is expressed through the part of an en- 
lightened physician who is brought into con- 
sultation with a prosperous family, every mem- 
ber of which, in his or her individual way, is 
suffering from the consequences of the irre- 
sponsible misdeeds of the son of the house be- 
fore his marriage. The resulting tragedy is 
made the basis for the physician’s plea for the 
spread of sociological education, the elimination 
of ignorance and false modesty, and the sub- 
stitution of preventive measures through the 
sympathetic instruction of the youth of the 
present generation. He concludes with the hope 
that an awakened judiciary may be counted up- 
on for a more enlightened viewpoint in apply- 
ing social control to this evil. 

An “all star” cast is to present the play on 
the afternoon of March 10, at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater. It is the hope of those who 
arranged for the play that this may be merely 
the first of a series of dramatic presentations to 
further the special work of the Sociological 
Fund of the Review. 
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A PRECEDENT FOR 
THE BOOHER BILL 


The passage by the United States House and 
Senate of the Webb-Kenyon bill, which aims to 
prevent the shipment of liquor in interstate 
commerce into states whose laws forbid its sale, 
has given friends of the Booher convict-made 
goods bill hope that this precedent will aid the 
passage of the latter measure. The principle 
involved in the two pieces of legislation is de- 
clared to be the same. The Booher measure 
permits states to prohibit the bringing of con- 
vict-made goods across their borders. 

A study of the debates on the Webb-Kenyon 
bill shows that the division which it caused in 
Congress was not along party but rather along 
constitutional lines. Democrats and Republicans 
alike divided into two camps with respect to the 
principle of the measure. In the Senate, for 
example, Mr. Root of New York, Republican; 
Mr. Paynter of Kentucky, Democrat; Mr. Pom- 
erene of Ohio, Democrat, and Mr. Sutherland 
of Utah, Republican, voted against the bill on 
the ground that it violated states rights. 

Notwithstanding this serious opposition and 
notwithstanding the possibility that the courts 
will declare the law unconstitutional, it is as- 
serted by many congressmen that the recent ac- 
tion of Congress has advanced the day when 
the federal government will exert its power to 
uphold state laws whose violators have so long 
lurked in Mr. Bryan’s picturesquely termed 
“twilight zone.” 


A NATIONAL EIGHT-HOUR 
BILL FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


Senator Kenyon of Iowa, who has shown an 
active interest in the District of Columbia eight- 
hour bill for women, has introduced a measure 
to establish, through the federal control of in- 
terstate commerce, the eight-hour day for women 
in all the states. 

The bill would prohibit interstate carriers from 
transporting products offered for shipment by 
any mill or factory in which women work more 
than eight hours a day or six days a week. Af- 
fidavits must be filed by the mill or factory de- 
claring that no women are employed longer than 
the hours specified before the carrier can ac- 
cept goods for shipment. The form of the af- 
fidavit is to be left to the secretary of com- 
merce and labor. 

A fine of not more than $10,000 or less than 
$1,000, or imprisonment from one to six months, 
or both, may be imposed on the officers or agents 
or carriers who violate the law. Failure to file 
the statement as to the hours women work and 
false affidavits the bill makes punishable by a 
fine of from $5,000 to $20,000, prison terms of 
from three months to a year, or both. 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 


EXVILLE AND 533 OTHER 
GITIES 


CHARLES F. WELLER 
Associate Secretary Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 

In a city of 130,000 inhabitants I saw recently 
an example of American needs and opportuni- 
ties which are important but little understood. 

Four years ago the city council appropriated 
$7,000 for playgrounds. But there was so little 
understanding of what constitutes a real play- 
ground that it became a “recreation movement” 
backward, growing weaker year by year. Final- 
ly, the original friends of the movement said, a 
year ago: “The latest appropriation (only $2,- 
500) is the last that Exville will ever make for 
playgrounds; we have tried them and found 
them unsatisfactory.” 

How many Exvilles are there? Altogether 
533 American cities were active in playground 
or recreation movements last year. But only 
285 had supervised playgrounds. The other 248, 
at least, are in danger of auto-vaccination—of 
having such inadequate, unsatisfactory play- 
grounds that the people will become discouraged 
and the development of effective recreational fa- 
cilities will be prevented or postponed. 

What is the answer? Exactly what saved Ex- 
ville. A field secretary of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America gave ten 
weeks of competent service. This cost, for sal- 
ary and all expenses, $1,000. It gave Exville 
first, an understanding of her own needs; sec- 
ond, a vision of what a modern recreation move- 
ment means in the most successful cities; third, 
a program—practicable, progressive, irresistible. 

This $1,000 will bring to Exville’s children at 
least $7,500 this year and, within a few years, 
from $100,000 to $500,000. The very first ex- 
penditure will be for a commissioner or director 
of recreation to select and train play leaders, to 
exercise a growing influence over all forms of 
recreation; in short, to do for leisure time what 
the superintendent of schools does for the hours 
of formal education. 

Like a great but growing tide, the playground 
movement is sweeping over America. It is toa 
rapid, may be said. Yes, but why? Because it is 
timely. Because it meets needs of which people 
are becoming keenly conscious. Because it an- 
swers some of the strongest social instincts in 
men’s minds and hearts. 

From thirty to forty cities are new recruits 
each year. Over 5,300 play leaders were em- 
ployed last year, an increase of 22 per cent over 
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the previous season. More than $4,000,000 were 
expended last year, in addition to bond issues 
of over $3,700,000. 

This tide can not be checked. It can be guided. 
Such guidance is one of America’s gravest needs 
and largest opportunities. 


STATE FUNDS TO MOTHERS 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Two illuminating articles’ in this number of 
THE Survey are very likely to be cited a gen- 
eration hence as embodying in extraordinary per- 
fection the two fundamentally contrasting social 
points of view of our perplexed generation. 

Neither article is a reply to the other; neither 
writer had seen the other’s in advance. Even 
the editor did not know that it was a debate which 
was forthcoming, for the reason that although 
both articles are contributed by request, one of 
them—no matter which one—has, through a for- 
tunate misunderstanding, turned out to be some- 
thing quite different from what was expected. 
The result is the clear-cut, refreshing, and in- 
structive contrast which the reader finds. 

Mr. Hard’s paragraphs are short, epigrammatic, 
and oracular. One whole paragraph, for ex- 
ample, is to the effect that: 

Even the best of us have principles. 

Miss Richmond’s paragraphs are longer, more 
formal, more balanced, conceding many things, 
and requiring attentive reading. Mr. Hard is 
writing a political platform and commenting on 
a study which he evidently finds irritating. Miss 
Richmond is developing an impersonal argument 
which requires deliberate historical excursions 
and a patient, even if not altogether sympathetic, 
examination of her opponents’ positions. 

Mr. Hard eschews “facts,” especially “immed- 
iate facts’ and “practical propositions,” and 
soars at ‘once into the realm of principles, of 
feelings, of moral and esthetic perceptions. He 
“writhes in mind” over certain phrases in cur- 
rent use and regards them as giving the precise 
“direction of the mental attitude” of “charity 
agents.” He swings the “whole movement” of 
which he is speaking on a “moral pivot” from its 
“existence in human aspiration to its existence 
in human fact,” hanging it meanwhile “before 
the vision in a paragraph.” 

Miss Richmond on the other hand will have 
nothing to do with “arguments that will not bear 
critical examination.” She is all for “facts,” 
precise, verified, analyzed and interpreted facts. 
She insists that legislation should be based on 
experience; that we should not be carried away 
by enthusiasm. No one better than Miss Rich- 


1 See Motherhood and Pensions by Mary H. Richmond 
on page 774, and the Moral Necessity of “State Funds 
to Mothers,’ by William Hard, page 769. 
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mond sees the peril in a catch phrase; no one 
has so little faith in “any one remedy applied 
wholesale by statute” to a “ganglion of evils.” 

Mr. Hard, appeals to instinct, like a Bergson- 
ian; Miss Richmond to intellect, like a Spencer- 
ian. Mr. Hard has faith in the political democ- 
racy; Miss Richmond in free trade, thrift, fam- 
ily solidarity, individual self-help, and uncon- 
strained personal service. Mr. Hard gleefully 
proposes to go after the taxpayer. Miss Rich- 
mond sees in unnecessary soldiers’ pensions the 
chief source, the only one she discusses, of the 
funds which might have been used to fight tuber- 
culosis and feeble-mindedness. 

To the one, taxation is an unlimited, virtually 
untapped resource. To the other, it is a fixed 
and limited sum like the old “wage fund” of the 
economists, which if used for pensions is not 
available for other public uses, however benefic- 
ial. The one apparently holds to the investment 
theory of taxation and to the most broadly social 
conception of the state; the other would seem 
to regard taxation, if not government itself, as 
a necessary evil, and to think of society as an 
organism acting through many other and better 
instruments than those supplied by the political 
mechanism of the state. 

Both statements are invaluable; but their value 
is of very different kinds. Mr. Hard’s instinc- 
tive insurgency, his warm—not to say hot— 
human sympathy, and his contemptuous disre- 
gard for what he believes to be irrelevant facts, 
even his own, are characteristic of a national, 
of an international movement which social work- 
ers must increasingly take into account. They 
are in fact doing so and are everywhere taking 
their part in it. 

The report by Mr. Carstens, against which 
Mr. Hard lodges his protest, does not really de- 
serve the adverse criticism which Mr. Hard gives 
it. It is not a narrow, reactionary, or partizan 
document. On the contrary, it is a very fair, 
open-minded presentation of an actual situation. 
It deals, and pretends to deal, only with “im- 
mediate facts” and “practical propositions.” 
Whether such considerations are to be control- 
ing or are to be disregarded in favor of abstract 
principles and ideals is for each man to decide 
for himself; but even the most ardently pro- 
gressive idealist, even the most instinctive Berg- 
sonian, should not object to such inquiries and 
reports. There is a place for observation, and 
analysis, and interpretation of facts, even if, in 
the end, we are to be pushed by the very prin- 
ciple of life itself, blindly, instinctively, and ir- 
resistibly, into policies which seem to have little 
relation to the results of our investigations. 

It must be admitted that Miss Richmond is 
on impregnable ground in insisting that experi- 
ence does count for something, and that any 
cause is weak whose advocates close their minds 
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to the lessons of experience; that along with 
increased material relief, whether public or pri- 
vate, there should go more individualized, more 
skillful, more thorough treatment of the widely 
diversified causes of dependence. 

Mr. Hard’s feeling about the use of the word 
“dependent” does him credit and though he may 
not think it, his feeling in this respect is not in 
the least different from that of Mr. Carstens or 
Miss Richmond. But “dependence” is not merely 
a disagreeable idea; it is an ugly fact. No es- 
thetic revolt will of itself change the fact. It 
is not true—history clearly teaches the contrary 
—that by translating the relation of dependence 
to the public domain we win the only possible 
chance of transforming it into independence and 
self-respect. By that change alone you gain a 
legal definition. You gain neither strength of 
There 
may be some fields in which a state monopoly is 
justified; but that of “caring for the widow and 
the fatherless” is not among them. 

We “charity people” are reproached because 
we do not give a clear-eyed affirmative answer 
to the question as to whether “relief is ade- 
quate,” or else join with those who advocate 
“state pensions.” But the fallacy lies in the 
inquiry. Is education now adequate? Is relugion 
adequate? Is justice adequate? Those who 
“distinctly evade” a question which is in itself 
fundamentally absurd are the only ones who give 
it the correct answer. 

The desirability of state pensions does not turn 
upon the adequacy or inadequacy of voluntary 
relief, but upon the prospective results of the 
state pensions. Will they prevent commitments 
to institutions or increase them? Will they in- 
crease or diminish the actual amount of neglect- 
ed poverty in the community? Will they in- 
crease or diminish the number of independent, 
self-supporting, self-respecting citizens? Will 
they strengthen or undermine character? Will 
they operate beneficially or injuriously upon the 
relation between the individual and the state and 
upon the relations of citizens to one another? 
Will they socialize or pauperize the nation? 

Upon such issues as these the decision should 
rest. All the evidence pertinent to such issues 
should be diligently gathered and fairly con- 
sidered. The burden of proof rests upon the 
advocates of “state funds to parents.” It may 
be that the endowment of motherhood will come, 
as Mr. Hard anticipates, merely because it is 
involved in an irresistible social movement, as 
a result of esthetic perception, of accepting a 
principle. Some things, like the burning of 
witches, and the French Revolution, have come 
about in that.way. Possibly those who are op- 
posing state pensions to mothers should ser- 
iously consider whether they are confronting a 
similar phenomenon. 
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LEBANON TRUST: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
SMALL PARKS FOR SMALL CITIES 


[Midway between Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio, on a ridge of fertile farming 
and grazing land between the great and little Miami rivers, lies the pleasant village 
of Lebanon. Besides being a marketplace for the farming country back from it, Leba- 
non is the site of one or two canning factories, a bridge works and an old but small 
university. The institution which distinguishes it, however, from hundreds of other 
middle western towns is the Civic Trust, which has kindled civic spirit in what was a 
dormant community and revived a variety of social and co-operative activities. 


Wiliam E. Harmon of New York is an Ohio man. It is his belief, Andrew 
Carnegie’s well-known predilections to the contrary, that the surest and most per- 
manent basis for a public benefaction is land. In April, torr, he decided to “try it on’ 
his native town. He sounded a group of representative men by offering for an in- 
defimte period to give the sum of $3,000 per year for a community welfare campaign. 
A few months later he made a formal offer to buy land for park and playground pur- 
poses and to build a gymnasium. The next step was the purchase of an eighty-acre 
farm. Last summer work was started on a gymnasium im the center of the town. 
Because the nearest river was four or five miles away, a dam was built across a 
stream in the park, so that the boys should have a place for water sports. 


An endowment yielding $3,000 per year has been provided and seems to be suf- 
ficient. The management is lodged in a board of seven trustees acting under the name 
of the Civic Trust of Lebanon on the William E. Harmon Foundation. 


While the work is but just under way, many forms of local co-operation have 
grown about it. The example has struck root, and others have made gifts to the town 
for various purposes. ; 


The results of his initial experiment have been so encouraging that Mr. Harmon 
is keen to induce other towns to establish similar trusts, and makes an offer through 
THE SurvEY (see page 753). The story of the Lebanon Foundation in land and good- 
will is told in the following pages by the people who have had a hand in it. First, the 
donor tells how he came to make the offer to his home town. Then the president of 
the university speaks for the trustees who are handling the money. Next the executive 
officer of the trust describes what has actually been set on foot, and, finally, an out- 
sider, the editor of the Lebannon Western Star, gives a private citizen’s views on the 
undertaking.—Ed. ] 


RIGIN OF THE HARMON FOUN- 
BY WILLIAM E. HAR- 


() DATION. 
MON, Woop, Harmon & ComPANny. 


SPEEDING TOWARD New York on the 
Twentieth Century, three of us dropped into 
a discussion of gifts in perpetuity. By that 
we meant such gifts to the public as combine 
the greatest degree of permanence with a fair 
degree of usefulness. Most donors like to feel 
certain that there is an element of permanence 
in their contributions—that is, the power of self- 
renewal or continuous growth. But the ob- 
vious facts are that many so-called permanent 
gifts return a low rate in satisfaction and be- 
come practically useless after a time. 

We considered endowments, permanent build- 
ings as adjuncts to colleges and hospitals, foun- 
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dations for education, and, finally, land—naked 
land. Most trusts that require oversight are 
ever subject to tempest, fire, earthquake, dis- 
honesty, or unwisdom. After a time they seem 
to shrink in importance. Land only is forever 
prepared to fulfil a function at the moment of 
need. Land only is independent of oversight 
when not in use. Rome has parks 2,000 vears 
old which in 1913 give breathing space to tired 
lungs just as they did in the year one. London 
has parks that, speaking in a general way, have 
constantly increased in usefulness since medieval 
times. One could cite instance after instance 
where vacant and apparently valueless land has 
brought the people a rich and increasing return 
as the years rolled on. But often the most rev- 
erently bestowed treasures of devoted, and per- 
haps as enlightened, people have disappeared 
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from the face of the earth and been forgotten. 

It did not take us long to conclude that land 
as a gift to a community that needed it was a 
reliable form of benefaction. 

The conversation then turned to parks and 
playgrounds. It seemed to us that private and 
public benefactions, reinforced by calculating 
grafters and genuine civic leaders, were largely 
meeting the needs of the big cities. There is a 
tremendous. movement to provide parks and 
playgrounds. The work so far, however, has 
been mostly confined to cities. In them there is 
a bright outlook for the future. 

While we were talking it suddenly came over 
me that thirty years ago as a boy in a village 
of 3,000 people I had had no place to play a 
game of ball. Surrounded by rich agricultural 
land, there wasn’t an acre in that town where 
the boys had real rights as distinguished from 
revocable privileges granted by word of mouth. 

We three had all come from the West, and, 
strange to say, each, it proved, had suffered the 
same restrictions in his youth. 

Since then I have made a canvass of a number 
of interior towns. Everywhere I found a some- 
what similar state of affairs: Plenty of land; 
good-natured owners; casual ‘ball, marbles and 
hockey. But if any concerted effort arises to 
secure a permanent tenure to justify fixture and 
apparatus and perhaps a clubhouse, then up go 
prices to the sky. In a word, the whole thing 
is squelched. 

Among a richer class who may desire play- 
grounds, exactly reverse conditions are encoun- 
tered. A, B, C, D, and E form a playground 
association, but they call it a country club, and 
they get what they want on their own terms. 
Why? Because any shrewd owner of real estate 
knows that nothing will add as much value to 
land as a country club. This, with the social 
features offered by a country club, takes care of 
the needs of the more fortunate class of people. 

After an extended investigation, I became 
convinced that among the youth of the typical 
small town there is really serious need for play- 
ground space, but before assuming that my rem- 
edy would solve the problem, I determined to 
“try it on the dog’—my native town. A tract 
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of eighty acres, reaching close into the town, was 
purchased, and on a nearby lot a suitable gym- 
nasium is being constructed. We engaged the 
services of a director who, so far, has been fully 
occupied in the preliminary work of organizing 
clubs and teams for various youthful activities. 
Less than two years have passed since the idea 
was developed. A completely new spirit has 
arisen in the village, and the outlook has seemed 
so favorable that I believe some fairly definite 
conclusions can be formed. 


DMINISTERING THE HARMON 
TRUST. BY WALLACE E. MILLER, 
PRESIDENT LEBANON UNIVERSITY. 


Tue puty of the trustee is to carry 
out the intention of the founder of the Civic 
Trust. While this might seem to be an easy 
task, it is really somewhat difficult to inter- 
pret accurately the wishes of the donor. All 
conditions and dilemmas cannot be foreseen. 
Like a judge, the trustee must often apply a gen- 
eral principle to a specific instance. But his 


greatest anxiety is to understand the need before 
him so that the remedy adopted may be neither 
a waste of money nor an aggravation of the 
trouble. 

The necessity for the trustee is quite obvious, 
because the founder planned an institution to 


EAST SIDE OF BROAD- 
WAY, LEBANON 


This is one of the two 
main business streets in 
Lebanon. 


THE OUTDOOR GYM- 
NASIUM 


This shows part of the 
physical education appa- 
ratus set up in Harmon 
Park. 
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last beyond his own lifetime and beyond that 
of any of the trustees now chosen. Residence 
in a distant city, likewise, makes it impracticable 
for the donor himself to direct the work. As 
nearly as possible, every trust of this character 
should be conducted with great fundamental 
ideas as their base. The trustee, serving as a 
sort of go-between, is interested neither as a 
giver nor as a recipient. His decisions are dic- 
tated only by impartial and impersonal consid- 
erations. 

Probably a greater responsibility rests upon 
the trustee than upon any one else connected 
with this Civic Trust. The benefactor has to a 
large degree parted company with his money, 
and in a sense with the idea. Both are in the 
keeping of others. A conscientious trustee, par- 
ticularly where future generations are largely 
in view, wishes to build wisely and well so as 
to get reasonable returns now and not to impair 
success fifty or a hundred years hence. 

The Harmon Foundation is seeking to develop 
the highest types of manhood and womanhood. 
It has not chosen a mould into which all char- 
acters are to be cast. It proposes to take young 
people as it finds them and encourage inborn 
tendencies. Many types of efficient character 


are bound to result from this elastic policy. 
This development can be brought about only 

in the case of those whose characters are form- 

Older persons with fixed ideas of life and 


ing. 


THE LEBANON CITY 
BUILDING 


The other important pub- 
lic buildings are a county 
jail and court house and 
Lebanon University. 


THH “KIDS’ DAM” IN 
HARMON PARK 


The dam was partially 


constructed by the Boy 
Scouts and provides al- 
most the only place for 
swimming and skating. 
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manners cannot be affected to any great extent. 
Their characters may be called into expression, 
but little or nothing can be added to them. A 
homely adage says that as the twig is bent so is 
the tree inclined. Growing boys and girls may 
have a profound tendency imparted to their 
lives through the trust. It is to give this predi- 
lection that we exist. We propose to furnish a 
richness to the content of life that would not be 
there but for us. The founder, I am sure, will 
be satisfied if this result is accomplished. 

A rural environment need not be a handicap 
to one born and reared in it. It is often so re- 
garded by those who take but a superficial view, 
in the face of the fact that much of the most 
virile energy of our urban centers was stored 
up in the countryside. The Harmon Foundation 
proposes to aid rural environment to do its best 
work. 

There is a time in the life of every young 
person when the building up of a sound nervous 
system has reached its maximum. To cut short 
this period prematurely means a sacrifice of 
power in after years. By making country life 
interesting and attractive, we hope to retard a 
too early exodus from country to city on the 
part of our present population. Also, this same 
power in later life is impaired if incorrect ideas 
are incorporated into the life of a youth. It 
should not be necessary for the country boy go- 
ing to the city to win his way to unlearn any- 
thing. His ideas should be substantially correct. 
They may be made so if the proper influences are 
at work in the country. Immaturity of thought 
and unfamiliarity with the true meaning of life 
handicap one for success. To do away with 
these will be a very definite result of the work 
of this trust. 

Not so long ago, drudgery was the most prom- 
inent aspect of country life. Science and inven- 
tion have tended to change this. Country life is 
becoming more and more attractive, and we are 
learning that the best life is that which is spent 
close to nature. It would be regrettable if the 
youth of the future were to disrespect his early 
rural environment. On the contrary, he will be 
so proud of it that he will be unwilling to change 
it for another, no matter how alluring it seems 
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to be. To keep as much as possible of our popu- 
lation from being drained away into the cities 
will be our constant aim. 

All things are not good merely because they 
are found in a country environment. We hope 
to minimize the influence of undesirable elements 
and ideas. Many conditions need to be cor- 
rected, many things need to be emphasized in 
order to make the surroundings of rural life 
better. ; 

It has been the practice until lately to permit 
the hidden and unharnessed forces of our social 
organization blindly to work out their will. Now 
this is not thought to be the best way. Social 
workers are convinced that social forces need 
guidance. Students of social conditions in rural 
communities are sure that some of the finest con- 
structive social work is waiting to be done in 
thousands of sections like the one of which 
Lebanon, Ohio, is the center. 

A trustee of this foundation may therefore be 
pardoned for feeling that he is doing a pioneer 
work, the results of which must appear little by 
little, and make themselves far more apparent to 
his grandchildren than they are to him. 


inh AMES, KCINAKC AMRIUSar IS) IDXOe 
ING a BYe Ss Ce BRI DON DIREC 
TOR OF THE HARMON FOUNDATION. 


A CERTAIN old lady, so the story 
runs, upon returning from a visit to the farm 
remarked, “I wonder why they didn’t build 
the big cities out in the country?” Perhaps one 
might ask with equal grace, after a visit to the 
city, with its parks, playgrounds, operas, and 
other recreations, “Why didn’t they place the 
country within the big cities?’ Therein lies 
a problem. The country boy, longing for ex- 
citement, is going to the city. Probably his de- 
parture is to be lamented, but a more serious 
feature of the situation is that he is lifting a 
curtain which reveals new scenes—scenes for 
which he is not prepared. To assist the growing 
generation to appreciate the real happiness that 
may be found in the country and to acquaint 
them with the environment of the city is the 
work of the Civic Trust of Lebanon. 

For this reason the trust is establishing in 
Warren county some of the worthwhile attrac- 
tions of the city. An eighty-acre field has been 
secured. Some may doubt the need of a recrea- 
tion field in the country. Let them ask Farmer 
Jones for permission to play a game of ball in 
his pasture. Let them explain the popularity of 
Harmon Park in the village of Lebanon. Coun- 
try boys as well as their city cousins enjoy 
American games, and appreciate a public 
playground. This park is used: much. It 
is not uncommon to see the park alive 
with several hundred boys and girls from 
six to twenty—yes, some from _ twenty 
to sixty, for all are young here. Formerly the 
boys went “swimmin’” in “Mulford’s Hole,” 
which resembled a crowd on election night. Now 
they go swimming in the “Kids’ Dam,’ where 
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they have more fun and less mud. Skating was 
a neglected art. But with the new water course 
“ag slick as glass,’ many are the plans and 
boasts, and often is proved the proverb “Pride 
goeth before a fall”’ Many of the outdoor ac- 
tivities will be transferred to the gymnasium and 
clubhouse which is now under construction. This 
will be a social center. 

The social side has been disintegrating. An 
occasional “belling” is all that breaks the mo- 
notony now. But a generation ago the beaux 
and belles had the husking bee, barn dance, quilt- 
ing party, spelling bee, and debating society. 
Man is a social being, even in the country, and 
needs social meetings. To fill this need a series 
of lectures by local talent has been developed 
which is offered to any school, church or other 
organization in the country. Eight places have 
arranged courses. The Presbyterian Boys’ Club 
of Morrow are saving the surplus made from 
their course for a library and club room. Union 
and Ridgeville expect to raise some funds in 
this manner to beautify their school. The other 
communities are content to “break even.” Al- 
though the lecture venture is young, it is serv- 
ing as a potent magnet in drawing the people, 
especially the young men and women, into social 
groups. An orchestra of boys, under a boy di- 
rector, is to give one of the numbers. A revival 
of the old-time spelling bee promises encourag- 
ing results. Overflowing crowds have twice 
journeyed to the Union School to see who was 
the best speller in the ‘“deestrick.” 

To promote any movement thoroughly worth 
while until it can stand alone, and to foster any 
that cannot, is the purpose of the trust. This 
makes possible a broad field of activity. A corn- 
growing contest, in which forty-one boys and 
two girls were enrolled, has just been concluded. 
Three of the boys and one girl won prize trips 
to Washington, where they will meet the Presi- 
dent. One farmer declared, “It has done more 
for our township than all our farm magazines.” 
A garden guild, enrolling 10 per cent of the 
youngsters of Lebanon, closed with an exhibit 
and lecture. Reforestation has been materially 
encouraged in Lebanon. Although this village 
is in a veritable grove, yet three railroad cars 
of trees were imported in 1912. And the School 
House Beautification Contest has been responsi- 
ble for much rivalry. One school this Fall on a 
single afternoon planted fifteen hard maples. 
Birds and their protection is now the thought of 
many little bird police who are members of the 
Audubon Society. A snowbird photo contest, 
athletic contests and the Boy Scouts, who 
assisted in building the “Kids’ Dam,” are all 
helping to bring the city to the country boy. 

“Remember we are here to help you help your- 
self,” is a familiar sentence in the correspond- 
ence. The trust will not force its way, but 
will win it. In fact, one of its useful deeds is 
getting the people of each community to carry 
on their own work. Although the trust is still 
new, its present use and the increasing demands 
for its assistance is evidence of its need and 
value. 
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DY sli CITIZEN ; APPROVES. 
BY JOHN M. MULFORD, EpirTor 


LEBANON WESTERN STAR. 


LEBANON is as beautiful a village of 
3,500 souls as can be found in Ohio. It is 
a substantiai settlement, which dates back over 
a hundred years and enjoys more than av- 
erage educational facilities. During the bigger 
half of its life it has had institutions of higher 
education. Today the town furnishes free tui- 
tion from the kindergarten through the college. 
It never had a park, however, until William EI- 
mer Harmon of New York, who was born and 
reared in Lebanon, presented us with eighty 
acres about a year ago. 

When it became known that Mr. Harmon had 
given us a park, there were some of our citi- 
zens who couldn’t understand why he had not 
donated his money to some “worthy purpose,” as, 
for instance, the endowment of the college or 
the erection of a small hospital. It was argued 
by others that they had grown up without any 
place for play, save the street or over in the 
“pasture field” of some neighboring farmer. 
They thought it was unnecessary to have parks 
for the children of the present generation. One 
man even remarked that “Elmer Harmon is a 
pretty big man, and he hadn’t any park to play 
in when he was a boy.” These criticisms were 
from those who cannot see any good in a project 
unless it pays 6 per cent in the coin of the realm. 
Others, and they were the more numerous, wel- 
comed the park—because of its possibilities, even 
though they acknowledged that they didn’t know 
what these were. Among the boys and girls, 
however, there was not a dissenting voice. They 
were not worried about the relative value of 
the bequest. It meant to them a great big play- 
eround, bigger than the largest yard, bigger than 
the generous school grounds, and even bigger 
than any pasture in which they could play. Yet 
the children were as far from realizing the pos- 
sibilities as were friendly adults. 

With the park came a young man to teach the 
children how to play. He was not considered 
by the youngsters when they grew enthusiastic 
over their playground, because they knew noth- 
ing about his appointment, but today he is loved 
and respected by all of them. He is their scout 
amaster, and leads them on long hikes or camps 
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with them in veritable wigwams in the park; 
he is their football coach; he is their teacher 
of agriculture, conducting a garden contest 
among the boys and girls; he is their forester, 
teaching them to know trees and how to plant 
them. Ever alert, he keeps a watchful eye 
over the youngsters, tactfully giving them great 
freedom with the least possible show of re- 
straint, which is the secret of all government. 
The Civic Trust of Lebanon, which is in charge 
of the park, decided to dam a beautiful mean- 
dering creek and thus make a swimming pool in 
summer and a skating surface in winter. At 
once the director interested a band of boys from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age in the work. 
They camped in the park, cooked their suppers 
and breakfasts in the open, listened to stories 
around the camp fire, and at 4:30 in the morn- 
ing were out along the creek gathering stone 
to be crushed for the concrete work of the dam. 
This was thoroughly enjoyed, and it was a phys- 
ical, mental and moral education. Today, De- 
cember 14, there is a beautiful expanse of ice, 
affording room for hundreds of skaters. 

The playground apparatus, which affords hours 
of enjoyment to all ages of children, is a nov- 
elty to them. After school they hasten to the 
park and enjoy wholesome athletic sport. At 
supper time, thoroughly tired out, they go home 
ready for a night of sound sleep. What is true 
of the small children applies equally to those who 
play on the tennis courts, on the baseball dia- 
monds, at basketball or at football. 

In the park children. gather in little self- 
chosen cliques for play. Here they spend hours 
and, even if unwatched, behave better than in 
their own “back yards.” I know that the camp ° 
fire stories have inspired the reading of history 
and biography. ‘The work in the gardens has 
led to a desire for books on agriculture. In 
fact, so great has become the demand at the 
Public Library for elementary books on science 
that one of the fraternities of the town is pre- 
paring an entertainment for the benefit of the 
Children’s Department of the library. 

Harmon Park is a blessing to Lebanon. If 
no other proof were at hand, the plea of my 
sturdy six-year-old lad at this very moment for 
a pair of ice skates because “I want to go to 
Harmon Park” to me would be convincing. 


A-FINAL WORD FROM THE DONOR. | 
I will give $5,000, in sums of $1,000 each, to any five towns in the 
state of Ohio having a population of less than 7,000 that will in- 
augurate and carry through a movement similar to the one we are 
working out in Lebanon, namely, to provide a permanent playground 
and gymnasium adequate to the needs of the community involving 
an investment of not less than $10,000. 
movements as begin after, or take their incentive from, these articles, 
and to a period of two years from the date of this publication. 


This offer is limited to such 
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THE VISTA OF BLUE MOUNTAINS FROM PHOENIX 
An irrigated orchard in the foreground 


THE CITY OF LIFE AND DEATH 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


SECRETARY AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIETIES FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY 


HE contrast came to me grimly, irresistibly, 
Al: when my guide pointed to a shabby house. 
It was a very ordinary oblong wooden 
building, two stories high. “I suppose more peo- 
ple have died of tuberculosis in that house,” she 
remarked, “than in any house in Phoenix.” 

Yet only a few feet away across the yard was 
a great ditch which ran high with the promise 
of abounding life—one of the secondary irriga- 
tion streams on its way to wreathe the desert 
with fragrance and plenty. 

In a valley of marvelous richness, needing only 
the water which has thus been brought to it, lies 
the capital of our youngest state. Strange to 
say, though the most important city in Arizona, 
Phoenix is not on the main line of any railroad, 
The Santa Fe reaches across two hundred miles 
of wild mountain ranges and desert from its 
main line at Ash Fork on the north, and the 
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pretty real sense Phoenix is the heart of Arizona. 

As a capital city Phoenix ranks among the- 
comparatively few which, taking advantage of 
their political importance and other natural and 
acquired advantages, assume leadership among 
cities. The population in 1910 was only 18,000, 
but staunchly the city holds the vision of a fair 
and beautiful metropolis, veritably pacing its way 
across the valley. 

Phoenix is a city of beautiful vistas—blue moun-- 
tains not many miles away, broken, jagged hills. 
of the desert, jutting back from one section of 
the city. Italian skies and sunshine, fragrant 
air, a dare-devil soil once it has drunk, fairly 
squandering its richness in unbelievable exuber- 
ance of plants and flowers, transforming nothing 
ness into magic gardens—all this has the capital’ 
city of Arizona. 


Such advantages of climate and altitude have- 
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son is not hard to find. Texas was a state of 
many large cities and had reached its second 
stage of development long before the tubercu- 
losis invasion. Southern California took its first 
start as a health resort, but soon its great pro- 
ductive possibilities and its manifold attractions 
as a winter resort for the well and well-to-do 
brought in a population which in numbers tre- 
mendously exceeded those who came simply in 
search of health. 

In Phoenix, on the other hand, quite a large 
proportion of the population is made up of fam- 
ilies who sought residence here on account of 
the health of some of their members, and having 
found health for the sick ones have deemed it 
necessary to remain in order to conserve that 
health. Bronchial diseases and similar troubles 
bring others here, so in Phoenix sympathy comes 
largely from this fellow feeling. 

This is something fine to build upon. Indeed, 
one cannot but be impressed with the fact that 
the possibilities of social development in many 
lines in Phoenix, when once men relax a bit in 
the wild scramble for wealth, are greater by rea- 
son of this sympathy. I recall the remarks made 
to me by social workers in Los Angeles in con- 
trast. The Californians told me in sorrow and 
some little bitterness of spirit how little support 
could be obtained from many people who make 
a winter playground of their city. In very many 
ways social development in Los Angeles is stunt- 
ed because vast numbers of its wealth-holding 
population, especially the temporarily resident, 
feel little social responsibility. 

If the people of Arizona can be aroused to the 
meaning of a social program, the community will 
be able, I believe, to surpass even California. 
But the very first step, of course, is for them to 
realize that their fellow sympathy for the tuber- 
culous has not yet gone far enough. For it is 
true that hundreds have died of tuberculosis in 
Phoenix; many have died on the way to the city 
and many have died on the way home. Not a 
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THE HOLLAND HOUSE 
Sixty-five consumptives within five years died in this 


house. Scarcely one was a resident of the state. Five 
lived but a week after arriving from the East penniless. 
Rooms were sometimes relet within six hours after a 
death. During the past year, however, no consumptives 
have been lodged in the building. 


few are struggling along in the city with insuf- 
ficient funds for their support—their doom seal- 
ed. And it is true that of those who died some 
might have been saved if in their own homes, 
in the incipient stages of the disease, they had 
sought local sanatoria. Therefore, fellow sym- 
pathy becomes a hard and cruel thing if it does 
not link heart with heart and throw all its influ- 
ence in such ways that, whether they go to 
Phoenix or are kept from going to Phoenix, 
more shall live. 

What can Phoenix do? It can take advantage 
of the very exigencies of its situation as a haven 
of refuge for the sick to give what might be 
called health leadership to those sick and to the 
regions from which they come. This is one of 
two alternatives in the large scale public con- 
trol of the tuberculosis problem. The other was 
suggested in an editorial in Harper’s Weekly re- 
cently. In criticizing most unjustly a state- 
ment of the governor of Texas, this article indi- 
cated that the tuberculosis problem should be 
handled by national and not local agencies. If 
this means anything at all it means that to the 
few states having a favoring climate there shall 
be transplanted all the tuberculous with small 
means in the United States, in most cases with 
their families. Furthermore the experience of 
many people in Phoenix and elsewhere goes to 
show that an arrest of the disease in Arizona 
holds good only as long as the patient remains. 
in the beneficial climate. Therefore the trans-~ 
planting would in a great many cases be perma- 
nent and there would be obligation on the na- 
tional government to see to it that this great 
population was absorbed industrially each year 
into the natural population of each state. If 
such a plan were possible from a practical stand- 
point it would play ducks and drakes with one of 
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the foundations of the present campaign of edu- 
cation, viz—voluntary early examination of sus- 
pected cases and the early use of sanatoria. 
Early examination would become less frequent, 
instead of more so, if the patient felt that it 
inevitably meant that he must pull up stakes and 
cut himself off from old connections. And the 
states would scarcely make provision for their 
own sick at home if federal transportation to 
the Southwest offered an easy escape from the 
burden. No, “sanatoria everywhere” is the only 
safe hope for diminution and it is the local san- 
atoria which encourage early examinations. 

The first of the two alternatives—state action— 
is the one which I offered in a report to the social 
agencies of Phoenix. My recommendation was 
that the Southwest should make covenant with 
the rest of the country as follows: 

First, we, the people of Arizona, recognize that 
the only real way of making headway against 
the mass of tuberculosis is through local treat- 
ment all over the country; nevertheless we hold 
our favoring climate free to all. 

Second, we will provide through private and 
public agencies, physicians and citizens, the 
necessary supervision of all tuberculous cases 
within the borders of the state, and thus guard 
against increased contagion in this region of 
health giving. This in itself is a pretty large 
and expensive job and has scarcely been touched 
as yet. Not even is registration of cases re- 
quired and the neglect of fumigation is simply 
shocking. Rooms and houses in Phoenix are let 
to new patients and their families after old ones 
have moved out, without a word said about fum- 
igation. 

How much indigenous tuberculosis there is is a 
bone of contention, but waving this aside it is 
preposterous to imagine that a badly infected 
room will not unfavorably affect a patient or 
other delicate members of a family, no matter 
how good the climate may be. 

Then there is need of medical advice. The 
physicians in Phoenix and doubtless elsewhere 
are giving a considerable amount of free service. 
It may be best for all concerned for Phoenix and 
Tucson to have tuberculous dispensaries on a 
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free basis. We have said that even the question 
of the geographical inception of present cases is 
an unsettled question. This is but one indication 
of the need that the state board of health be 
given by law such facilities as will not only en- 
able it to lash municipal authorities into taking 
proper precautions but also in maintaining a 
pathological and social record of every case in 
the state. It is very important to know not only 
reactions upon various conditions but accurately 
what indigenous cases there are and how far the 
climate will from year to year, with increasing 
centers of infection, continue to strengthen the 
resistance of the inhabitants to this infection. 

As one physician quaintly put it “We’ve got 
to watch out that by a process of elimination we 
do not breed here a sturdier bacillus which will 
defy even our climate’s killing powers.” 

Third, having accepted these heavy burdens, 
public and private, the people of Arizona de- 
mand that others provide the living expenses of 
every one who seeks its climate. We cannot 
do everything. Therefore, to the patient who is 
sent here without means or who is stranded here, 
the only merciful thing to do is to return him 
to his home unless persons or public or private 
agencies in his home city or state provide for his 
support. Such returns have already been ar- 
ranged by private agencies, such as the Asso- 
ciated Charities in Phoenix, and by public agen- 
cies, such as the Board of Supervisors of Mari- 
copa County in which Phoenix is situated. 

Now we propose to ask the state legislature to 
pass a law providing for the transportation by 
the state of non-resident dependents to their 
place of legal residence. This will be a general 
law which of course will have special applica- 
tion to the tuberculous. Such a state law would 
attract country-wide attention to Arizona’s atti- 
tude—the only merciful one. Phoenix would 
then be no longer a city of awful misery for 
scores of human souls. 

We would, if we could, support those in the 
incipient stage of the disease, but we cannot 
bear the burdens of a whole country and others 
must help. The whole country should be warned 
that many, many die of tuberculosis in Arizona, 
and that it is criminal to urge those in the ad- 
vanced stages of the disease to seek benefit here. 

Only the most superficial and crassly ignorant 
critics could characterize this policy as any ex- 
cept the most righteous, the most humane, the 
most sympathetic. It remains for the social 
agencies of the state and of Phoenix particularly, 
to urge upon the legislature the first steps in the 
carrying out of this policy in the Southwest. It 
remains for the rest of the country to take to 
heart the fact that early examinations and uni- 
versally present local sanatoria—not removal to 
Arizona or Texas—are what must be counted 
upon to force down the tuberculosis death rate. 
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the information that has been given out. One 
reason for this is an improvement in method 
of presentation which made it necessary to wait 
until all the main classes of figures were tabulated 
before presenting any in extended form. 

Another is that in the preparation of the 
census results for the public the director of the 
census had laid upon him the highly unsat- 
isfactory task of making bricks without the re- 
quisite quantity of straw. For the ruling powers, 
in a praiseworthy but unenlightened desire for 
economy, have cut down the appropriations for 
this great enterprise to about half the amount 
stated by the director to be imperatively needed 
and to much less than half the amount required 
to make a thoroughly full and satisfactory pre- 
sentation of the census facts. Every lover of 
efficiency should enter an urgent protest against 
such a short-sighted policy. What would be 
thought of the business manager whose first act 
of economy was to discharge the bookkeeper and 
throw away the ledger? Yet that is precisely 
what is done in so far as our government cur- 
tails its activities in keeping proper account of 
that most important element of our national re- 
sources—our population. 

It is unfortunate that supplies are always be- 
gtudged to statistical work of any description, 
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due largely to the general prejudice against sta- 
tistics. The average man is repelled by long, dry 
columns of figures, and will not try to under- 
stand them. Consequently he thinks them use- 
less, and their preparation merely an excuse for 
drawing fat salaries. And it is the average man, 
to a great extent, who controls the purse-strings. 

But, after all, these dry “statistics” of our ten- 
sus give the basal facts by which any effective 
direction of social and political forces must be 
guided. Indeed, there is hardly a scrap of in- 
formation in the many bulky volumes of the 
twelfth census which has not been used to 
practical purpose and found invaluable by some 
worker along some line of social advance, and 
there has been crying need for more—much more 
information than that census afforded. 

Peculiarly short-sighted, too, is the special dis- 
inclination to allow money for the proper work- 
ing up and presentation of results after the facts 
are collected. Such economy simply means a 
waste of money already expended. If the public 
cannot have the results, why collect the facts? 
In the New York state census of 1905 were 
gathered numerous items with regard to popula- 
tion on the same basis as the federal census, and 
under the direction of one of its officers. But the 
only results published were the bare numbers of 
the population in different districts. 

All classes of social workers consider it most 
desirable to have statistics of the larger cities 
given by smaller units, as far as possible by sin- 
gle blocks. In point of numbers and variety of 
population the large cities are surely entitled to 
this. The city of New York alone has a larger 
population than.any single state in the Union 
excepting the one in which it is situated and the 
two which contain the two remaining cities of 
over a million population. Its single blocks 
range in number of residents from the ordinary 
small town, which is tabulated separately as a 
matter of course in the census, to the fairly good 
sized city. And within the city’s boundaries 
there is greater variety in the characteristics and 
composition of population in the different blocks 
than would be found in all the counties of some 
of the farming states of the Middle West. 

In the large cities arise some of our most 
acute social problems, and to deal with them 
adequately we must know, not simply their gen- 
eral extent, but just where they are localized. 
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In measuring our success in improving health 
conditions, for example, we may be positively 
misled by a low average death rate for an entire 
city. Statistics by small districts might show 
that the low average concealed plague-spots of 
disease in certain quarters which should be made 
the center of attack, and that while progress had 
been made in reducing diseases peculiar to certain 
occupations and age-groups, those characteristic 
of other classes were gaining headway. The 
proper placing of the various remedial agencies 
in social work,—social settlements, playgrounds, 
schools and parks—depends on a knowledge of 
the distribution of the different elements of 
population. This the federal census ought to 
give us. 

This need has been so deeply felt that before 
the taking of the present census a committee of 
social workers in New York, called together by 
Lawrence Veiller, urged the director of the cen- 
sus to undertake the preparation of statistics for 
New York city by blocks for the more crowded 
sections and by forty-acre districts for the en- 
tire territory. 

Other large cities were invited to join in such 
a request, and did so. The director of the cen- 
sus was entirely favorable to the plan, and took 
the necessary steps for its adoption. But, owing 
to the lack of funds, the nearest approach to 
“lock statisties for New York city was given in 
A pu. tation by enumeration districts—some 
covering teae than and séme much more than a 
block—of statistics of total population, without 
subdivision by nationality, sex or age. And now 
we understand that the results by forty-acre dis- 
tricts are to lie unpublished until the city or some 
private organization is ready to pay the expense 
of issuing them. 

This is entirely wrong; it should not be left 
to any one community or organization to decide 
what facts should be published. A city govern- 
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ment might be the last to desire the publication 
of detailed facts about the territory under its 
jurisdiction. A private organization which had 
expended its money for these results might be 
unwilling to share its knowledge with others, 
might, in fact, use this in a money-making enter- 
prise, and in any case, the private organization 
should not be asked to divert its funds from the 
urgent business of social betterment to that of 
discovery of conditions. The facts regarding any 
one of our great cities are the concern of the 
nation, and the nation should give them out. 

It is not too late even now to secure the pub- 
lication of these statistics. The material is col- 
lected. The Census Bureau is a permanent or- 
ganization. All that is needed is a small addi- 
tional appropriation. The additional cost tor 
New York city is estimated at only about five 
thousand dollars, including printing. Could not 
our social workers try again to get this? 


The First Volume for r910 ‘* 

Turning to the first complete volume before us, 
we find it issued under the title Abstract of the 
Census, but containing something entirely differ- 
ent from what we are accustomed to see under 
that name. 

The “abstract” of former censuses was a com- 
pact little book, giving in the most condensed 
form possible the main statistical tables relating 
to the United States as a whole, to the states and 
to the principal cities. No explanatory text ac- 
companied these. Little space was assigned to 
comparisons with any former census, and no at- 
tempt was made to show the real significance of 
the facts by maps or diagrams or by computation 
of percentages or averages. For all interpreta- 
tion of the figures the reader had to turn to the 
brief introductory sections of one volume after 
another of the main series of the census, and 
for detailed information about any one locality 
or any one subject of special interest had to 
search through many scattered pages besides. 
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This method of presentation put the government 
to the heavy expense of sending every one of its 
great books to everybody who needed to use the 
census at all, and put the recipient to the embar- 
rassment of finding storage room for the long 
line of blue-backed elephants which kept coming 
and coming. 

The purpose of the new arrangement is to give 
the majority of the users of the census all they 
are liable to need in one volume, and, so far as 
possible, all they are likely to need at one time 
in one place in it. 

‘The present “abstract” is intended to be this 
one volume. It is divided into two sections, the 
first and longest being the abstract proper. This 
covers the four principal branches of inquiry 
taken up by the census—population, agriculture, 
manufactures, and mines and quarries—and is 
complete as to all the subjects under these four 
branches except for occupations and one or two 
minor inquiries of the population schedule, the 
data for which have not been fully tabulated. 

The “abstract” appears at first glance to be 
simply a collection of the various explanatory 
texts formerly given as prefaces to the separate 
volumes. Here are the diagrams, the maps, the 
computations, the comparisons, and the discus- 
sion of the meaning of all these and of the tables 
that characterized those introductions. But it is 
more than this. Here also are all the general 
tables which the present census will give, in close 
connection with the text explaining them. 


The State Supplements 


The second section consists of a state 
supplement, giving in greater detail than is af- 
forded in the abstract the statistics for that state. 
This combination of an “abstract” of the kind 
here found and a detailed state supplement is the 
most novel and interesting change in method of 
presentation in the new census, and is the device 
by which the output on the general mailing list 
can be reduced to one volume from the dozen or 
more of the former census. 

It is presumed that beyond the general facts 
every one wants to know, the interest of any 
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one person in local details (which bulk so largely 
in the older censuses) will not as a rule extend’ 
beyond the state in which he resides. For dis- 
tribution in each state, then, a different edition of 
the “abstract” is issued, with a supplement for- 
that state, the matter of the abstract proper be- 
ing identical in each edition. 

The new volume is attractive in make-up, but 
in some details betrays the prevailing economic 
stringency. A cheaper grade of paper, appar- 
ently, has been used, which makes the book 
agreeably light to handle, but allows the imprint | 
to strike through a little and gives a limp hand- 
ful of pages to turn. Some of the tabulations 
are so badly crowded that their use makes pa- 
tience a virtue and spectacles a necessity. 

The maps and diagrams are on too small a 
scale to be entirely satisfactory and printed as. 
they are on the ordinary page paper are less dis- 


tinct than we should like. We hoped that: 
to supplement these there was still to be 
issued a Statistical atlas of as fine work- 


manship as that embodied in the census report: 
of 1900. Such an atlas places directly under the 
eye the very process of growth of the different 
elements treated in, a way that no tabulation or 
description and no roughly worked out diagram 
can effect. 

But we regret to learn that it is by no means 
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of getting together in one place what will be 
needed at one time. The most noticeable change 
is the closer connection of text and tables. In 
the presentation of any subject, text and tables 
have been treated as a unit, the tables being 
either inserted in the text or placed immediately 
after it. The maps and diagrams also have, as 
far as possible, been printed in immediate con- 
nection with the subject referred to. 


The Handling of Details 


The five geographic divisions of the twelfth 
census have been subdivided, to correspond with 
the growth and diversification of our population, 
into nine, each covering a group of states fairly 
alike in physical character as well as in the 
characteristics of their population and their eco- 
nomic and social conditions, while each differs 
sharply from most others in these respects. 
Again, these nine subdivisions are regrouped in 
certain tables into three great sections—the 
North, the South and the West. 

In the principal state tables the alphabetic or- 
der of the last census has been replaced by a 
geographic order, leaving the state under the 
heading of its own geographic division, which 
makes it easier to compare conditions in con- 
tiguous states, or to summarize facts for like 
units. Protie y 

The state supplement, which is in itself the 
greatest innovation, shows the greatest inno- 
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vations in arrangement. This, like the abstract, 
covers statistics of population (exclusive of oc- 
cupation statistics), agriculture, manufacture and 
mining, and embraces all of the census results 
to be published concerning that state. The sup- 
plement now before us is for Maine, and gives 
all the facts in the brief compass of eighty 
pages. Apparently nothing essential is left out. 
In fact, there is more detail than was formerly 
given. Here are given summary tables relating 
to the state as a whole, detailed tables for coun- 
ties, and for cities, and, finally, for subdivisions 
of the larger cities. Accompanying these is a 
full explanatory text, a feature never before at- 
tempted for the separate states. 

The facts about population, agriculture, man- 
ufactures and mining are given in different chap- 
ters, but for any one subject the arrangement is 
such that all data pertaining to one locality are 
grouped together, with the exception of some 
repetitions in summary tables. When we see 
given in a single page for the city of Portland, 
for example, the total population at successive 
censuses from 1870 to date, the percentages of 
increase worked out for the last two decades; the 
color and nativity of the population, with com- 
parisons for 1900, and percentage of the total 
population at both censuses; sex, subdivided by 
color, country of birth of the foreign-born, males 
of voting age by nativity and color, with com- 
parisons and percentages; illiteracy and school 
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attendance by age, color and nativity, practically 
each figure of which would have had to be ex- 
tracted from a different page of the old census, 
and from a different volume in many cases, we 
realize how much labor has been saved us, and 
how much more freely the census facts are likely 
to be used when given in so convenient a form. 

It also makes us long for a similar supplement 
for New York city. If Maine, with her three- 
quarters of a million population, can have eighty 
pages of detailed analysis, why not New York 
city, with her five millions? What an interesting 
book it would be! So, too, would be the book 
for Chicago, and Philadelphia and St. Louis, and 
San Francisco and Boston. Cannot the principal 
cities ask for them and get them? 


Complete Editions for Special Students 


This combination of abstract and one state 
supplement in one volume is an admirable plan 
to meet the needs of most uses of the census. 
There are a few people, however, who have no 
occasion for the state supplements, and for their 
use a separate edition of the abstract, apart from 
any state supplement, is in preparation. 

On the other hand, a comparatively large class 
—special students of social and economic con- 
ditions or the many national societies devoted 
to social betterment of various kinds, for exam- 
ple, are interested in details from all the states. 
To meet their needs a full set of reports will 
be issued comprising the abstract volume above 
mentioned, the contents of all the state supple- 
ments, and analytical discussions of special topics 
relating to population, agriculture and manufac- 
tures. Those parts of the various state sup- 
plements relating to population will be bound 
together to form two volumes on population, 
two more volumes will contain the state sections 
on agriculture, and one, the sections on manu- 
factures. The volumes dealing with special top- 
ics will contain all the data regarding states 
and large cities which appear in the various state 
supplements, the order being rearranged so as to 
assemble all the information about any given 
subject in one place. 

There will also be issued a series of pamph- 
lets, each containing an entire state supplement— 
population, agriculture, manufactures and mining 
combined, chiefly for the use of libraries which 
have special state collections. It is hard to 
imagine a more ingenious plan to give maximum 
service at minimum expense. 

Most of the general results of the census 
given in the abstract volume before us have al- 
ready been given to the public by piecemeal. But 
marshalled here for the first time, they make a 
more definite impression. 

In the decade ending in 1910 nearly 16,000,000 
persons were added to the population—an in- 
crease of 21 per cent—which is the first gain in 
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rate since 1860. The gain is slight, and may be 
merely an accidental variation. It may, however, 
be the first indication of a shifting of economic 
base from agriculture to manufacture that will 
have far-reaching social results. This seems to 
be suggested by the fact that while the less 
densely settled agricultural divisions of the far 
West showed the highest rates of increase, their 
absolute gain amounted to less than 3,000,000 of 
the total 16,000,000 for the whole country, while 
the strongly industrial states of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, making up the Middle 
Atlantic group, with a low rate of increase 
(higher, however, than the average for the coun- 
try), gained nearly 4,000,000 inhabitants. 


Some Grand Groups of Facts 


Notwithstanding the great increase in immi- 
gration of the last two decades, the foreign- 
born have maintained about the same relative 
proportion to the general population since 1860. 
In 1910 they constituted 14.5 per cent of the 
whole, and their absolute increase is a little over 
3,000,000. Second generation foreigners made 
up 20.5 per cent. This element in the popula- 
tion, unlike the foreign-born, has been steadily 
increasing in relative importance since 1870, and 


the actual additions between 1900 and 1910 were 
about 3,250,000. The Negro population, on the 
other hand, has dropped from 15.7 per cent of 
the total population in 1850 to only 10.7 per cent 
in 1910. Less than a million of the total increase 
for the last decade was furnished by them. 

In the southern divisions, where they make up 
from one-fourth to one-third of the population, 
their relative statistical importance has declined 
materially since 1900. And they are being sup- 
planted, not by foreigners of the first or second 
generation, but by native white people of native 
parentage. On the other hand, this purely na- 
tive element has dropped from 50 per cent to 40 
per cent of the population in New England, and 
from 48 to 44 per cent in the Middle Atlantic 
States, with a corresponding gain in foreigners 
of the first and second generation. This reflects 
the growing part played by the foreign-born in 
our industrial life. For of the 4,000,000 total 
increase in the Middle Atlantic States, over a 
million: and, a ‘half “were — foreign . ‘born. 
The net result of the racial changes in the 
United States has been a constantly decreasing 
proportion of the native whites of native par- 
entage from 1860, when they constituted nearly 
60 per cent of the total population, to 1910, when 
they, were just short of 54 per cent, a little over 
one-half. 

The present census takes account of the change 
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in character of immigration within the last two 
decades by grouping separately the foreign-born 
from northwestern and from southern and east- 
ern Europe. In 1900 67.8 per cent of all the 
foreign-born were from northwestern Europe; in 
1910 only 50 per cent. In 1900 only 17.7 per cent 
were from the South and East; in 1910 the pro- 
portion had mounted to 37.4 per cent—still con- 
siderably short of the northerners. Of the 
5,000,000 southern and eastern Europeans in the 
country in 1910, over 1,700,000 were from Rus- 
sia, 1,670,000 from Austria, and 1,343,000 from 
Italy. 


New Classifications 


The material afforded in this abstract tempts to 
endless quotation and combination in following 
up only a few of the highly significant facts it 
reveals. For the first time the foreign-born are 
classified according to mother tongue, which al- 
lows us to see the actual racial divergence under 
a common nationality. The foreign-born are 
also classified according to the date of immigra- 
tion as a means of determining what proportion 
of the immigrants of each year or period of years 
had remained in this country and were still liv- 
ing. A study of the growth of cities is helped 
by the present census grouping of large cities 
with their suburbs and natural dependencies, in 
metropolitan districts, and by grouping of cities 
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PERCENTAGH OF FOREIGN BORN WHITES IN TOTAL POPULATION, 1910 


“For the first time the foreign-born are classified according to mother tongue. The foreign-born are 
are also classified according to the date of immigration as a means of determin- 


ing what 


proportion of the immigrants of each year or 


period had remained in the country.” 


according to size with their rates of increase. 
The chapters on age and marital condition are 
scholarly studies of population facts which have 
little popular interest, but are basal to any thor- 
ough understanding of the other subjects. We 
could wish, however, that statistics for divorced 
persons had been kept entirely separate from the 
married and widowed, as at present we are not 
able to work out in detail a matter which is of 
interest to ‘many. 

The statistics of state of birth of the native 
population enable us to trace the extent of in- 
terstate migration, which in 1900 had resulted 
in 20.6 per cent of the population being found 
living outside the state in which they were born, 
and in 1910 in 21.7 per cent of the population out 
of their native boundaries. 

The chapters on illiteracy and school attend- 
ance give a comforting or discomforting impres- 
sion of progress, according to the way the figures 
are looked at. It is cheering to note that the 
percentage of illiteracy in the population of ten 
years of age and over has decreased from 17 
in 1880 to 7.7 in 1910; that the rate for natives 
of native parentage has dropped from 7.5 in 
1890 to 3.7; that the second generation of for- 
eigners show the phenomenally low rate of 1.1 
per cent, and that, notwithstanding the great in- 
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crease of immigration from countries in which 
the rate of illiteracy is high, foreign-born whites 
show an actual decrease in illiteracy from 13.1 
per cent in 1890 to 12.7 in 1910. 

On the other hand, it seems inexcusable that 
in the year 1910 there should be over 295,000 
native white persons of native parentage, ten 
years of age, in the northern states who can 
not read and write; 46,294 in the far western 
states, and 1,118,573 in the southern states. And 
that the total number of illiterates of native 
white birth and parentage is exactly four-fifths 
of the total number of illiterate foreign whites. 

All the above topics are taken up in the sec- 
tion of the abstract devoted to population alone. 
The sections on agriculture and manufacture af- 
ford just as significant indices of our national 
growth, and are as carefully prepared. 

It is to be hoped that no changes in govern- 
mental policy will disturb the present careful or- 
ganization of the Census Bureau, but, rather, 
that more ample financial support will be given 
to enable it to carry out with full effectiveness 
the excellent plans that have been conceived and 
inaugurated, and that we may expect, year by 
year, a series of special studies as full and as 
interesting as those made for the twelfth cen- 
sus. 
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-THE CANAL BUILDERS 


EDWARD -T.: DEVINE 


HIS is not a survey but only a snap 
shot of the Canal Zone, The impres- 


sions were gained during a week in 
January of the seventh year since the zone was 
actually occupied by the builders, though it is 
nearly nine since the concession to build was 
obtained from the newly fledged government 
of Panama, the rights of the French company 
secured and the building of the canal under- 
taken. 

Now is the best time of the seven years for 
the layman to visit the canal, for the huge locks, 
although nearly finished, are still empty; the 
lake, although fully impounded, still leaves un- 
covered much of the 164 square miles of swamp 
and jungle which it will cover; the great cut 
through the continental divide at Culebra is 
within a few feet of the bottom, in some places 
actually at the bottom, and yet the unconquered 
—though not unconquerable—slides still push 
their toes menacingly into the canal, as if the 
angry earth gods would show the puny engineers 
that they must not be too confident, at any rate 
of the precise date of their final triumph. The 
end is in sight. Water will go into the canal, 
whether it is ready or not, when the rains come, 
and dry excavation will have to be replaced by 
wet dredging if digging is still necessary, so the 
engineer of the Atlantic Division, who holds 
the dam and spillway and is responsible for the 
great lake, declares. And the engineer at Cule- 
bra still says, “Let it come,” although at the 
very moment he is postponing .or three months 
the date, which for two years and a half he had 
kept unchanged, for the completion of his 
task. This was made necessary. because the 
Cucurache slide, having slept for a year, recently 
awoke and began to push again, to push harder 
than at any time since 1907 when it first troubled 
the American diggers, to push more angrily, 
more expensively; for after all it is mainly a 
matter of cubic yards, of weeks, and of dollars, 
and the division engineer has saved enough in 
other ways to be even yet within his estimates. 

The end is in sight. Shops are concentrat- 
ing, houses are being demolished where they 
are no longer needed, purchases of materials are 
made cautiously, army officers are speculating 
about future details, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has held its last annual meeting. And 
yet, notwithstanding the unmistakable signs of 
an early end, there are at the moment more 
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men actually employed on the canal zone than 
at any previous time—over 40,000. The whole 
organization is working at its maximum capa- 
city. Long after the recruiting of labor was 
stopped as being no longer necessary, 500 Ne- 
groes are again on their way from the Barba- 
does. Steam shovelers at Culebra and lock gate 
mechanics at Gatun are engaged in a display of 
well-directed competitive energy—each deter- 
mined not to be the limiting factor that will 
delay the completion of the great enterprise. 
And up at Culebra, in the operating headquar- 
ters, the chairman of the commission and his 
engineers and aids are no doubt keeping an eye 
on the distribution of money, men, and mater- 
ials with a view to a symmetrical and well-timed 
rounding out of all parts of the work, so as to 
satisfy the just expectations of the nation whose 
trusted agents they are. 

Yes, this is the time to see the canal. The 
hospitals and the penitentiary are in smooth 
working order. The quarters supplied by the 
authorities are fully occupied—congested at 
some places, the official reports say—and besides, 
whole villages of unofficial commercial tene- 
ments are crowded, really congested, with “sil- 
ver” laborers and their families. Congestion of 
population and extortionate rents are among the 
sights of the canal zone which may be less in 
evidence next year than this. The “red light” 
districts of Panama and Colon will no doubt 
remain, at least for a while, and the lottery 
(for these are not on the canal zone); and the 
overcrowding in those two cities will continue 
unless the United States, through its new civil 
government in the canal zone, decides to extend 
its sanitary regulations and police surveillance, 
as the treaty with Panama gives it the right to 
do if it deems it expedient. At present resi- 
dents of Colon and Panama are required to in- 
stall a sanitary toilet and to supply their dwell- 
ings with running water. Sewers, drains, and 
paving are also constructed under sanitary di- 
rection. Otherwise there is no interference 
with domestic arrangements, and the local reg- 
ulations do not insure safety against any such 
dangers as those from fire, congestion, or the 
greed of landlords. Whether the Chinamen, the 
canal zone employes, and others who build the 
flimsy tenements and rent them at $10 in gold 
a month for each room are all making a big 
return on their investment, may, of course, be 
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a question. Building materials are expensive 
and the harvest time is short. Not all speculative 
builders get rich, even in the cities of the North. 
But it seems a safe guess that the income 
from rentals should balance the cost of con- 
struction in about six months, 

No doubt many people suppose that all the 
laborers and their families are housed by the 
government, just as they are fed, at fixed prices, 
from the official messes and commissary. But 
that is not the case. What the commission un- 
dertook to do was to furnish “bachelor quar- 
ters,” 1. e., for laborers, bunks in large dormitor- 
ies, and, for more highly paid white employes, 
comfortable rooms, each shared by several men, 
with adjoining shower baths, screened veran- 
das, etc. It was also expected that “so far as 
practicable’ married men in the more respon- 
sible positions who wished to bring their fam- 
ilies would be provided with “married 
quarters.” Reduced rates on the New York 
steamers are secured for wife and children 
only after “married quarters” are actually as- 
signed. At present there are over 700 applica- 
tions for such accommodations on file which 
cannot be considered favorably, for lack of the 
necessary buildings. Those who choose to bring 
their families or to establish new households 
without having obtained the privilege of “mar- 
ried quarters” must therefore pay rent or build 
for themselves. Many of the Negroes do the 
latter, and their shacks in the brush are a feat- 
ure of the landscape all along the line of the 
canal. They are the aristocrats of the zone, free 
from landlord’s extortion, free to work as much 
or as little as they please, cultivating a little 
ground, buying what they like from the com- 
missary, untroubled for the most part even by 
the sanitary authorities. They are about as 
healthy and vigorous as their more industrious 
and better fed neighbors, although they have 
some malaria most of the time, and die quickly 
of tuberculosis or pneumonia, if either attacks 
them. 

The larger number, however, of the Spanish 
and West Indian laborers who depart from the 
free “bachelor quarters” do so to take up their 
residence in the commercial tenements of the 
speculative builders. These tenants represent 
the more industrious, more dependable, better 
paid, and it must be confessed, so far as rent 
is concerned, more exploited part of the popu- 
lation. Their dwellings are often unscreened, 
the children are bitten unmercifully by insects, 
their death rate is high, co-habitation is not 
always preceded by marriage, as it is supposed 
to be in “quarters,” though the clergymen try 
to bring this about whenever possible. Private 
physicians of no great learning or capacity 
drive a flourishing practice, easily persuading 
the gullible Negroes that, because of their 
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higher price, their remedies must be worth 
more than those furnished free or at a nom- 
inal charge by the authorities. Even the law- 
yer hangs out his card unblushingly and finds 
plenty of clients—notwithstanding the  chair- 
man’s Sunday morning court in which justice is 
“dispensed” without fee or technicality. 

Among the ingenious inventions to which social 
conditions on the isthmus have given rise, first 
place must be given to the broad distinction 
between “gold employes”, who are mainly white 
citizens of the United States, and “silver em- 
ployes,” who are divided among common laborers 
recruited in Spain, frequently referred to for 
brevity as Europeans, and black West Indians, 
who make up the bulk of the unskilled, and much 
of the skilled, laboring force on the Isthmus. 
To be sure the line is not strictly speaking either 
geographical or racial. A capable colored 
mechanic may be put on the “gold” pay roll and 
a Spaniard may now and then have that distinc- 
tion; but speaking broadly the social problem is 
solved by the arbitrary classification into those 
who are paid in gold and those who are paid in 
the silver coin of Panama, the parity of which 
at a fixed ratio with the American gold dollar 
as a token currency is guaranteed by the govern- 
ment. There is no “Jim Crow car” on the 
Panama Railway; but there is a first and second 
class with separate coaches, and on work trains 
there are separate cars for “gold” employes. 
The patent subterfuge might make “trouble” in 
some parts of the country; but on the zone, with 
Negroes who are mainly British subjects, and 
“Europeans” who are accustomed to the idea of 
social classes, the plan seems to work satisfac- 
torily. 

The laborers on the zone are all well paid and 
well treated. They respond as might be expect- 
ed. The Negroes especially, whether because of — 
the superior education at home on the islands, 
or because of the discipline, the abundant food, 
and favorable health conditions on the isthmus, 
have amply justified their selection. The police 
force consists largely of Jamaicans and other 
West Indian Negroes who have previously serv- 
ed as soldiers in the British army. As team- 
sters they have shown extraordinary capacity 
for improvement and are now generally as trust- 
worthy as any who could be found to manage 
the army mules. As pitmen around the feet of 
the almost human steam shovels they may aspire 
to count their wages proudly in gold, and even 
in the strong rooms of the treasurer and dis- 
bursing officer they are employed in places re- 
quiring intelligence and character. 

Best of all, they do not threaten the safety of 
women, or furnish a marked disproportion of 
criminals. Of course, much of the crime with 
which the local courts deal does appear among 
them for the same reason that it appears among 
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the immigrants in the cities, because they are 
relatively “the poor,” the part of the population 
which is paid least, has least at stake in the 
community, has least of opportunity and of out- 
look. Drinking, gambling, and other vices 
flourish as might unfortunately be expected. A 
devoted missionary who worked on the Isthmus 
long before the Americans came and who has 
‘seen all the revolutions and developments of 
more than a dozen years there, thinks that the 
Negroes have advanced in nearly every way 
under the influence of the conditions which have 
prevailed, though he thinks it not to their ad- 
vantage that they have learned “American” ways 
of spending their Sundays in dissipation, or at 
best in pleasure excursions, instead of in the 
more quiet and orderly religious observances to 
which they had been accustomed in their West 
Indian homes. It would be easy to collect stories 
of the ignorance and childishness of many of 
these West Indians, as it is even easier to hear 
of their precocity and extraordinary imitative 
teachableness. One little youngster gravely in- 
formed a tourist that “the London policeman is 
most discriminating in the world, able to tell by 
looking at a man whether he is a law-breaking 
or a law-abiding citizen.’* “Were you ever in 
London?” asked the tourist. ‘No,’ said the lad, 
“except in my mind.” 

Another young man, who had been employed 
for a year or two as attendant in a dispensary 
“along the line,” found himself alone at the 
noon hour when the doctor on duty was taking 
his siesta. When the doctor appeared he heard 
his colored ‘aid say, “I did not want to disturb 
you, doctor, and so I sewed this man up myself.” 
The patient was a Spaniard who had a four inch 
cut in his back. The operation seemed to have 
been perfectly performed and the closest ques- 
tioning revealed that the amateur surgeon had 
used the right instruments, had disinfected his 
hands and the wound properly, had, in short, 
done the work just as he had often seen it done. 
Unfortunately, however, infection developed 
which made it necessary for the doctor after- 
wards to undo the work and deal with the con- 
sequences. Such things no doubt happen some- 
times in the most correct operations, but the 
boy was instructed not to assume again so much 
responsibility. 

The three departments of the canal zone ad- 
ministration which have greatest interest for the 
social worker are those of the quartermaster, 
which includes the recruiting of labor and the 
erection and management of “quarters”; sanita- 
tion, which includes not only preventive sanita- 
tion but also the management of hospitals and 
dispensaries; and civil administration, under 
which come the schools, the post office the 
courts and police, the jails and the penitentiary. 

The chief quartermaster is Col. C. A. Devol, 
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Ties: A., who in San Francisco in 1906 made 
friends for the United States Army in every 
direction by the efficiency, sound judgment, and 
good sense with which he handled the relief sup- 
plies. This service was highly commended by 
General Greeley in his official report and was 
recognized by the American Red Cross in the 
award of one of the first gold medals conferred 
under its present charter. On the canal zone, 
as his: friends in the army and in the Red Cross 
would naturally expect, he is showing the same 
unostentatious ‘but efficient capacity, and there, 
as in the emergency relief work in San Francisco, 
the real importance of his functions is far 
greater than the uninitiated might suppose. 

The sanitary department, for example, decides 
upon health policies, but whether the houses and 
settlements shall really be sanitary depends, of 
course, upon the way in which they are kept, the 
removal of night soil and garbage, the cutting of 
grass and digging of drains, and other services 
the actual performance of which devolves upon 
the quartermaster’s department. Again, the pol- 
icy as to what labor shall be employed may be de- 
termined by the commission, that is to say by the 
chairman, or by the secretary of war, or even 
by the President, but the actual recruiting of the 
labor, the transportation of laborers, the supply 
of quarters, the cleaning of their beds and the 
supply of their drinking water, all come within 
the province of the quartermaster. 

By a coincidence in which the writer takes 
special pleasure, Chief Quartermaster Devol— 
who was a major when we were working side by 
side in San Francisco seven years ago and a 
colonel in Panama during the brief visit of which 
this. is but an imperfect record—received by cable 
in that week the notice of his nomination to the 
rank of brigadier general. The promotion is 
somewhat tardy as he has served thirty-three 
years in the army and’ has on many occasions 
deserved well of his country. President Taft is 
said to have been especially desirous of promot- 
ing him before the expiration of his own term of 
office because he has been a good loser on prev- 
ious occasions and borne no ill will against those 
whose rewards have come more promptly. 

Of the chief sanitary officer there is not less 
to be said but perhaps even less occasion to say 
it. Colonel Gorgas had won international re- 
nown by his extraordinary achievements in 
Cuba, and it is enough to say that the luster of 
that renown has grown brighter by the success 
which has followed him through the entire his- 
tory of the canal zone. He was fortunate in 
Havana in having General Wood as governor, 
and he has been fortunate on the isthmus in 
having to report to Colonel Goethals. But he 
richly deserves his good fortune in both in- 
stances, and the advantage has certainly been 
mutual. The story is summed up in the fact 
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that yellow fever is banished and malaria con- 
trolled. There are, of course, many deaths from 
accidents, from pneumonia, from tuberculosis, 
and some from malaria. The death rate on the 
zone for the last fiscal year, including the cities 
of Colon and Panama, was 19.82 per thousand. 
In 1906-7 it had been 42.08. The next year, with 
an increase of more than 25 per cent in the 
population, the actual number of deaths fell by 
570 and the death rate to 27.67. The death rate 
among employes last year was 10.16 per thou- 
sand, but these are, of course, of selected age 
and resistance; and this must also be considered 
in comparing the death rate of the zone as a 
whole with that of normal communities. Colonel 
Gorgas was not assigned to the task of making 
a health resort though he has very nearly done 
so. What was expected of him was that he 
should make it possible for men to work on the 
canal with reasonable safety from preventable 
disease in the light of modern knowledge. This 
he did promptly and continues to do at the cost 
of eternal vigilance. We have no reason to 
cease to take pride in the brief typical announce- 
ment in the official report for December, 1912: 
“No case of yellow fever, small pox or plague 
originated on or was brought to the isthmus 
during the month,” 

The general index for health conditions on the 
isthmus, however, is the morbidity rate of 
malaria. Since 1904 this has been ie by year 
per thousand as follows: 
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There is a high infant death rate: 1,212 deaths 
out of 3,163 last year being of children under 
five years of age, and 956 of these under one 
year. Pulmonary tuberculosis in all ages ac- 
counted for 293 deaths; malaria and malarial 
fever for 256, diarrhea and enteritis for 394, and 
Bright’s disease for 146. There were 22 suicides. 

School attendance is not compulsory, but is 
general, and reasonably regular. In December, 
for example, the net enrollment in the white 
schools was 1,241, the average number belong- 
ing 1,095, and the average daily attendance 
10253 In the colored schools the enrollment 
was about the same, but the average daily at- 
tendance only about three-fourths as good. 
There is an efficient corps of teachers, most of 
whom have had professional training and ex- 
perience. Five pupils were graduated from high 
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school last year. One colored school boasts a 
school garden. As might be expected, there is 
a system of medical inspection. Notwithstanding 
the transitory nature of the population, and the 
shifting conditions, as a result of which, for ex- 
ample, the high school is this year conducted 
at Ancon while last year it was at Gatun, the 
educational needs of the children may be said 
to be fairly met. 

There is no law against child labor in the 
canal zone and the official regulations distinctly 
recognize Boy A and Boy B rates of pay, which 
are five and seven cents an hour respectively. 
The boys are mainly water carriers and messen- 
gers. On June 30, 1912, there were only 
three employes receiving the five cent rate and 
351 the seven cent rate. Among the latter, how- 
ever, there may have been some men who had 
been injured in the service of the commission or 
the railway and were capable of performing only 
light work. 

It would be refreshing to review the work of 
the district, circuit and supreme courts, to dis- 
cover to what extent they have been able to 
create new precedents and to escape from the 
useless formulae and traditions which impede the 
development of the law in more stable commun- 
ities, but something more than the slight and _ 
superficial observations for a snap shot would 
be required for this purpose. The ordinary 
civil law is that of Panama, modified by specific 
acts of Congress, ordinances of the commission, 
and executive orders from the President and 
secretary of war. For the criminal courts there 
is a penal code not substantially different from 
those of the various states. But the courts have 
had to deal with conditions as they are, and we 
venture to think that a capable law student would 
find an interesting theme for a dissertation in 
the examination of the decisions and opinions of 
the current decade in the canal zone. In one 
sense it will soon be a completed chapter, as the 
higher courts will be abolished under the new 
civil government which is to succeed the com- 
mission, and justice will be represented there- 
after in the person of a single magistrate. If 
there is to be an appeal from his decision, or if a 
writ of habeas corpus is to be secured to set at 
liberty any one who is confined in pursuance of 
his judgment, it will be necessary to make a 
long and expensive journey to the nearest regu- 
lar circuit judge in Louisiana for the purpose. 

There is no juvenile court in the canal zone, 
no. probation system, and virtually no resources 
for, dealing adequately with the by no means in- 
frequent cases of genuine juvenile: delinquency 
which occur. Dismissal with ineffectual repri- 
mand or commitment to the penitentiary are the 
unwelcome horns of the dilemma which the dis- 
trict judge faces. Thanks to the women’s clubs, 
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a separate part of the district jail is set apart for 
women offenders, but the segregation in prac- 
tice is apparently not always effective, as in the 
Colon jail the only woman, a young West In- 
dian awaiting deportation as a disorderly person, 
was holding animated converse with a convicted 
felon across the corridor. Probably, however, 
the attention of the efficient chief of police, who 
is responsible for the jails and penitentiary, has 
already long since been called to this oversight, 
and its recurrence prevented. 

Capital punishment by hanging is practiced 
on occasion, although juries are slow to con- 
vict of the degree of murder which has that 
result. There are some 150 convicts in the 
penitentiary on an average, and they are em- 
ployed largely in road building and other out- 
door work. They wear the striped clothing of 
the state’s prison tradition. Also, alas! for 
the first three months, while at work, they wear 
the ball and chain, which saves guards, and as 
the chief of police thinks, some lives, for if the 
convicts were not chained the guards would 
have to shoot more freely when escape is at- 
tempted. The ball and chain and the striped 
clothes are a rough means of classification, but 
it seems a little hard on a man sentenced for 
three months that the most exemplary conduct 
secures graduation from the lowest grade only 
on the expiration of his term. 

An army officer was once conveying some 
military convicts from Fort Snelling to Fort 
Leavenworth, all of whom were heavily en- 
cumbered with the ball and chain. They came 
to a place in changing trains where it was nec- 
essary either to cross a trestle, which the pris- 
oners could not do in their chains, or make a 
long and tedious detour. The officer did not 
relish the prospect and said as much, where- 
upon the leading spirit among the prisoners, 
after a look of free masonry among his com- 
rades, said: “Captain, if you don’t mind, just 


to accommodate you, we will take these 
things off.” Without further permission or 
assistance, they sat down 
and pulled off their 


boots and the irons, car- 
ried them across the tres- 
tle and then all in good 
humor and patience put 
them on again. They 
had some misgivings as 
to whether other Fort 
Snelling prisoners might 
not lose the advantage of 
the arrangement which 
they had had with the 
the accommodating black- 
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smith. The canal authorities might possibly find 
that if they would let their convicts slip off the 
chain they would not only build more road, but 
would also get more safely over the difficult bit 
of road which separates the life of a criminal 
from that of a law-abiding citizen. 

There is no space left to tell of a bit of infant 
life saving by two trained nurses among the 
passengers on the Panama railway and of the 
way in which the other passengers showed their 
appreciation and congratulations; or of a horse- 
back ride into the jungle where a rubber planta- 
tion, a little gold mining, and some cocoa bean 
curing punctuated the long sweep of brilliant 
flowers and luxuriant vegetation. 

Nor is this the place to try to appreciate 
the services of Colonel Goethals and his as- 
sistants, Colonel Hodges and Mr. Rousseau, 
to tell the story of the achievements of 
Colonel Sibert at the Atlantic end, of Colonel 
Gaillard in the central division, of Mr. William- 
son on the Pacific, of Mr. Goldmark’s lock 
gates, of Colonel Wilson’s hotels and commissary 
stores, of the excellent railway service, of the 
work which Mrs. Brown, Miss Beattie and their 
associates have done in the women’s clubs, or 
even of Mr. Dickson’s Y. M. C. A. club houses, 
the centers of the social life of the isthmus. Of 
these last I have naturally the most vivid and 
appreciative recollection, for it was in them 
mainly—at Cristobal, Gatun, Gorgona, Empire, 
and Culebra—that I had opportunity to meet the 
builders, from members of the commission down 
to messenger boys, and a superb lot o1 men 
and boys they are. All honor to them; for 
this that they are doing, unlike some of the misty 
and mythical marvels of antiquity, is a real 
wonder of the world. Every one who has a 
part in it is to be envied. Every one who has 
a chance even to see it is to be congratulated. 

The social and sanitary problems of the cana? 
zone are expected to disappear with the comple- 
tion of the canal. For the word is that, except 
for the army and the few necessary canal em- 
ployes, the zone is to be 
depopulated. This is now 
said to be the easiest 
means of defense against 
both armies and _ aero- 
planes. Whether that is 
so or not, it is no doubt 
the easiest means of pre- 
venting yellow fever, ma- 
laria, congestion, illiteracy 
and immorality. If there 
is no life on the zone then 
the problems of life will 
be utterly simple. 
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THE MORAL NECESSITY OF “STATE FUNDS 
TO MOTHERS” 


WILLIAM HARD 
AUTHOR OF THE WOMEN OF TOMORROW 


[Mr. Hard has been conducting a department in The Delineator for the last eighteen months 


on the subject of legislation affecting women and children in their homes. 


In the course of this 


work he has made inquiries into such topics as the property rights of married women, the joint 
guardianship of children, the rights of the widow in the property left by her husband, and the en- 


forcement of non-support and desertion statutes. 


He printed one of the first magazine accounts of 


the “state funds to mothers” movement and has taken a favorable attitude toward it in the material 
sent from his office to newspapers and individuals now actively forwarding “state funds to mothers” 


legislution in various states.—Ed.] 


F we discuss “state funds for mothers” as a 
mere immediate ‘practical’ proposition, we 
shall never be finished. 

For instance, Mr. Carstens alleges a certain 
local transitory fact about “commitments” of 
children to institutions in Chicago. We are not 
thereby advanced. For I immediately set up the 
local transitory explanation of the fact. 

The fact is (and Mr. Carstens places it first 
among his statistical offerings in his SURVEY ar- 
ticle’) that in the first six months of 1912, with 
the new State Funds to Parents Law in operation, 
there were 125 more “dependent” children com- 
mitted to institutions by the Chicago Juvenile 
Court than in the first six months of the previous 
year, 1911, when there was no such law being 
enforced. 

The explanation lay ready to Mr. Carstens’ 
hand.’ 

Certain “homes” and “asylums,” in the first six 
months of the year 1911, were “private enter- 
prises” in the full sense of the phrase. They were 
receiving children; but they were not receiving 
public pay for receiving children. Consequently 
the children were received, large numbers of 
them, without being “committed.” 

By the first of January, 1912, the racial-relig- 
ious groups maintaining several of these “homes”’ 
and “asylums” had re-organized themselves, 
either in their old buildings or in new ones, under 
the training-school and industrial-school acts of 
the state of Illinois; had become competent to 
receive public pay for receiving children; and 
had begun to have children “committed” to them 
by the Juvenile Court, regularly and officially. 

In addition to re-organizations there were cer- 
tain totally new openings. In the first six months 
of 1911, for instance, there had been no institution 


18ee Public Pensions to Widows with Children, The 
Survey, January 4, 1913. 


He makes what may be, or what may not be, an allu- 
sion to this explanation when he concludes his paragraph 
on commitments by saying that “it is not reasonable to 
suppose that the granting of pensions has had the effect 
of increasing the number of children in institutions, and 
that the increase in question was due to “other causes. 

This relegation of unspecified “other causes’ to the 
last sentence in a paragraph which specifically and prom- 
inently stated the effects of those causes has done an 
injustice and an injury to the “state funds to mothers 
movement in the United States. I have heard the fact 
of that increase repeated time and again without the 
explanation. I want to give the explanation in full. 
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to which to “commit” dependent colored Catholic 
girls. In the first six months of 1912 there was 
the “Illinois Technical,” established in the in- 
terim for that sole purpose. 

Reorganizations and openings together brought 
into the “commitment” records a large number of 
children who previously would either have made 
their way to institutions privately without pass- 
ing through the court or else would have been 
thrown back into the community, though deserv- 
ing “commitment,” because of the absence of in- 
stitutions operated by persons of their owm na- 
tionality and creed. 

Accordingly, the “Polish Manual,” “St. Hed- 
wig’s,” the “Kinderheim,” and the “Illinois Tech- 
nical,” which had no “commitments” at all in the 
Irst six months of 1911, had 143 in the first six 
months of 1912. 

This increase of 143 overlaps Mr. Carstens’ in- 
crease of 125 by a margin of 18; and it is main- 
ly nothing but the recorded exhibit of certain ra- 
cial and religious classes of minor dependency 
which had previously existed unrecorded. It 
means an increase not of cases deserving ‘‘com- 
mitment” but of facilities for receiving such cases 
and for receiving them at public expense and, 
therefore, under public scrutiny. 

When we turn away from new institutions 
created to meet old unsatisfied needs and alsa 
from old institutions re-made to merit public 
pay for a continuance of work already being 
done, and when we confine our attention to in- 
stitutions and to agencies which were having 
children “committed” to them in the first six 
months of both years with no shift of policy, we 
arrive at different results; for we find that the 
“commitments” to such institutions and agencies 
suffered a decline of 85. 

I submit, therefore, that Mr. Carstens’ fact is 
worthless. 

I also claim that my explanation is equally 
worthless. It shows, at best, the probability of a 
small loss, rather than a small gain, in the num- 
ber of “commitments” ordered out of compar- 
able sections of the population in the two com- 
pared periods. Meanwhile, behind both fact and 
explanation, there stretches, answerless, the 
dreary query as to what standards, right or 
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wrong, varying or identical, were used in decid- 
ing on the commitments of individual children, 
case by case. 

We can set our teeth to such tasks forever 
without gaining any nourishment. They are not 
food, but a sort of intellectual chewing-gum, pro- 
ducing much interesting factitious mastication but 

no important alimentary consequences. 
' The question of “state funds to mothers,” like 
all other questions which have moral as well as 
technical implications, will be settled not mainly 
on the basis of immediate facts and results, but 
mainly on the basis of principle. 

Even the best of us have principles. 

When I observe Mr., Carstens’ success in dis- 
playing’ the increase of commitments in Chicago 
and his failure to display, or perhaps to discover, 
the reason for that increase, I suspect him of ad- 
hering, even as I do, though oppositely, to a 
principle, a theory, a philosophy, on the whole 
subject of the State and the Individual. 

My suspicion deepens as I proceed farther into 
his article and observe both his assumption that 
private charity can, and will, give adequate “re- 
lief’ to the widow with dependent children and 
his conviction that private administration is, and 
must be, superior to public. 

As an illustration of the assumed adequacy of 
the “relief’ now furnished to such cases by 
existing agencies, I observe that the Commission 
on tue Support of the Dependent Minor Children 
of Widowed Mothers in Mr. Carstens’ own state 
of utassachusetts found, in studying 757 separa- 
tions of children from widowed mothers, that 429 
of tnem involved no unworthiness of either moth- 
er or child and that “in a clear majority of the 
429 cases economic causes determined the sep- 
aration.” 

In New York I challenge any charity expert 
to deny that a few days’ work in the Children’s 
Bureau will reveal hundreds of cases containing 
the following elements: 


1. The mother is known (has been reported) 
to a private charity society. 

2. She has one or more of her children in her 
home. 

3. One or more of her children are in an in- 
stitution. 

Are these mothers “worthy” or “unworthy”? 
If “unworthy,” the children with them are being 
injured. If “worthy,” the children not with 
them are being outraged. 

To the question “Is relief to widowed mothers 
now adequate?” the answer returned by charity 
people is either distinctly evasive or, as in the 
case of Patrick Mallon of the Brooklyn St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, deliberately negative. I 
never yet have encountered a clear-eyed affirm- 
ative. 

In the 1911 report of the New York State 
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Board of Charities, at page 39, in the course of 
comment on the number of children in institu- 
tions in New York, the opinion is expressed that 
“there is practically every reason to believe that 
many [broken] family homes should be kept to- 
gether” and that “this is particularly true in the 
city of New York where public outdoor relief 
has been long discontinued and where the private 
relief-giving agencies admit, practically with 
one accord, that their present means are inade- 
quate to the task they have voluntarily assumed.” 

In Chicago, as Mr. Carstens says, “state funds 
to mothers” may next year cost $200,000. 

In only 10 per cent of the cases studied by him 
did Mr. Carstens find that the homes were such as 
should not be maintained. In 9 per cent of the 
cases he was in doubt. Let that 9 per cent be 
deprived of the benefit of the doubt. Let 10 plus 
9 per cent of the $200,000 be regarded as waste. 
There remains $162,000 to go into homes of so- 
cial value. 

Few homes will be excessively subsidized. 

To be sure, Mr. Carstens says: “It must be con- 
ceded that where an average of $23.28 (a month) 
is provided for each family, temptations come to 
spend money recklessly and foolishly, even in 
some of the better families.” 

I do not envy Mr. Carstens the multitudinous 
concern with which he must gaze at the masses 
of women to whom their husbands or their hus- 
bands’ wills or their husbands’ insurance policies 
each month deliver a sum considerably in excess 
of $23.28 to be expended in all manner of indis- 
creet living utterly unregulated by the agents of 
any of our private charities. 

I find, however, when I come to Mr. Carstens’ 
tabulation of his inquiries that in answering the 
question “Is the relief given by the court ade- 
quate?” he says “Yes” for only sixty-one of his 
hundred cases, while for thirty-nine of them he 
says “No.” 

I find, further, that certain types of cases 
are now being recommended back to the private 
charities by the court because the rules of admin- 
istration adopted by the court do not permit, for 
these cases, a “pension” large enough to provide 
for the needs of the family. The judge wishes 
to confide such cases, exceptionally, to the par- 
ticular attention of the private charities rather 
than break a set of rules which at the present 
time seem to him to be demanded by the novelty 
of the “state funds to mothers” system. 

In Chicago, as in Kansas City, the policy of 
the court, during this experimental period, ‘errs 
(by intention) toward parsimony: The system is 
untried and the merit of it must be demonstrated 
to the tax-payers on a scale small enough not to 
arouse uninformed hostility. 

Do I then admit an element of inadequacy in 
the Chicago and Kansas City “state funds to 
mothers” systems? Most frankly. I admit it 
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for the public systems, just as I charge it against 
the private. But I note the reason why the public 
systems have come into existence and I note tne 
relative prospects of private and public enter- 
prise in this country. 

The public systems came into existence with 
the approval and assistance and sometimes 
through the spontaneous personal exertions of 
Juvenile Court judges who, in cities plentifully 
supplied with charity societies, had observed, 
with their own eyes, children suffering for nec- 
essaries or committed to institutions through no 
fault whatsoever of their own or of their moth- 
er’s. If private charity was adequate, its sphere 
of influence did not extend to the court rooms of 
Judge Wilbur of Los Angeles, Judge Porterfield 
of Kansas City, Judge Pinckney of Chicago, 
Judge Neely of Milwaukee, and Judge Lindsey of 
Denver. 

The public system in Chicago, devoting itself 
almost exclusively to that one phase of child 
poverty which is caused by the death of the 
father, discovers, even under a rigorous and par- 
simonious set of rules, an appropriate scene for 
the expenditure of $162,000. 

The private societies, with all other phases of 
child poverty, to say nothing of adult poverty, 
crying to them, are, in turn, crying to the bene- 
volent for subscriptions, just as before, and most 
rightly and meritoriously. They are not com- 
plaining either of lack of work or of surpluses 
in their treasuries. 

What chance then do they think they would 
have had of raising, for next year, on behalf 
principally of just one type of case, “the widowed 
mother with dependent children,” the sum of 
$162,000 in excess of their present budgets? And 
if they think they could have raised it, why did 
they fail to raise it last year and the year before 
last? 

To these questions there is no answer except 
the one currently given, namely, that the private 
societies, though not giving “adequate relief,” 
were, and are, moving toward the giving of it, 
rapidly. 

A typically “private-enterprise-individual-ini- 
tiative” position is taken in this matter by many 
of the opponents of “state funds to mothers.” 
They say that the private charities can rise to 
the level of adequacy and that the public systems 
are much less likely to do so, because, as one of 
the leaders of one of the largest charities in Chi- 
cago expressed it to me the other day, the re- 
sources of private charity are “virtually unlim- 
ited,” while the resources of the public treasury 
are “fixed.” 

May I be pardoned for saying, in the midst of 
an otherwise moderately good-natured argument, 
that this is what I have been hearing for years 
from traction people and real-estate exchanges 
and bond-holders’ committees and all the other 
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elements in society which seem to believe that 
there is money enough in the world for all lux- 
uries except taxation? 

The advocates of “state funds to mothers,” on 
the contrary, are among those who believe that 
if the money is there to be contributed to the 
private societies it is there to be coerced into the 
public treasury, and that the coercion is going to 
happen. 

Here, again, I am convinced, we split not on 
facts but on principles, policies. Mr. Carstens 
would improve the situation by whipping up the 
business man in his capacity as philanthropist. I 
would whip up that same man in his capacity as 
tax-payer. From his own standpoint, incidental- 
ly, and for the good of his own soul, since he has 
to pay the bill anyway, and ought to pay it, I 
would have him do so in the manner least cal- 
culated to tempt him toward thinking that he is 
performing an act of moral grandeur when he is 
really performing an act of elementary civic rou- 
tine. 

We split once more on principles when we 
come to the matter of the supervision of the fam- 
ilies receiving stipends from “state funds to 
mothers.” 

I concede the basis which exists for severe 
criticism of the character of the work done by 
certain of the supervisory probation officers of 
the Chicago Juvenile Court. 

It would, of course, have been generous in 
Mr. Carstens if he had taken pains to point out 
the fact that those officers were engaged in a 
work still new to all of them; that the Juvenile 
Court was in the midst of passing through politi- 
cal troubles unprecedented for violence; that 
the unique (and I use the word advisedly, for 
there can never be more than one Bartzen) tem- 
perament of the president of the County Board, 
happening upon a moment when the very method 
of appointing probation officers was in litigation, 
resulted in the presence of many sixty-day tem- 
porary appointees among the probation officers; 
and that at no previous time in the history of the 
court could an investigator have found so propi- 
tious an occasion for criticism of a hostile sort. 

It was a period now coming to an end. The 
courts have lodged the appointive power in the 
hands of the judiciary, and new examinations for 
chief probation officer and for deputy probation 
officers numerous enough to form a majority of 
the probationary force have been held by a com- 
mittee, the members of which (Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen, Sherman C. Kingsley, Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch, Rev. C. J. Quill and Leonora Meder) are 
certainly not likely to be suspected, as a body, 
of a failure to understand and to appreciate both 
“civil service” and “social service” ideals. 

I believe that an improvement in the public ser- 
vice may reasonably be expected. Such must be 
the hope of every person who believes that the 
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future is worth encountering. If there is any 
person who thinks that the public service cannot 
learn how even to administer a “pension fund” to 
widows, he has cast aside his heritage in demo- 
cracy. He has despaired of the republic. He 
may be right, in the end; but the game of trying 
to render this planet tolerable will go on without 
him. 

I observe that the public service does improve. 
And I observe that it improves especially in com- 
munities such as Wisconsin in which the func- 
tions of the state are farthest extended and in 
which ambitious men incline toward going into 
public life rather than into the service of reform 
organizations. The way to get reformers into 
public life is to have a public life for them to go 
into. 

Even with an improvement in public service, 
however, the supervision given to widows with 
dependent children by public officials will be dif- 
ferent, we may not only admit but hope, from the 
supervision given to them by the agents of pri- 
vate charity societies. 

If we incline toward the gradual recognition 
of the principle of the endowment of motherhood, 
we shall devote special attention to the develop- 
ment of those policies which will give, not suver- 
vision, but instruction, possibly compulsory, to all 
mothers,—not merely to some of them, but to all. 
The public school nurses, the public visiting 
housekeepers, the public district doctors, the pub- 
lic health inspectors will carry their lessons down 
every street and will maintain principally by 
precept but in appropriate cases by ordinance, 
certain standards of child life in households in 
which the father is alive as well as in households 
in which the father is dead. 

We can see the beginnings of such processes 
already in the educational activities of munici- 
pal milk stations and in the punitive activ- 
itres of truant officers. In neither of these 
cases is there any of that “I-am-responsible-for- 
your-general-development-as-a-human-being”’ su- 
pervision which is bestowed on a dependent. The 
milk and the instruction about milk are given. 
The child who has failed to come to school is 
made to come. The contact is without favor on 
the one side and without obligation on the other. 
And it involves the wife as well as the widow. 

In the case of the widow, if the state agents 
administering “state funds to mothers” establish 
the fact that the husband is dead and that the 
widow is no worse now than she was before his 
death, when she had the children, we shall cause 
her to be able financially to continue to have 
them and we ultimately shall not regard her as 
deserving any superior amount of supervision 
merely because her husband has died. 

Mr. Carstens himself looks forward to a state 
of this kind. He speaks favoringly of the prin- 
ciple of social insurance. 
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What sort of supervision, we may ask, will fol- 
low the principle of social insurance? The widow 
is in receipt ot a monthly or weekly income from 
the insurance fund. That fund is established by 
coercion. The dead husband and father had a 
certain amount of money taken out of his wages 
eacn pay-day and retained by ms employer for- 
cibly to go into a treasury private perhaps but 
clearly owing its existence to public enactment 
and regulation. The formal state treasury itself, 
ted by taxation, could not be more impersonal. 
The money that comes to the widow will not have 
been earned by her. To her it will be money that 
comes without effort. It ought, if such money 
implies supervision, to be supervised. But what 
scheme of social insurance, existing or proposed, 
in this or in any other country, ever provided that 
supervision should be extended to its beneficiaries 
by the skilled social-service experts in the em- 
ploy of private charity societies or even by public 
officers? The widow will spend her insurance 
stipends as she pleases and will maintain her 
family on them in her own way as long as she 
does not fall below those general standards of 
morality and efficiency to which every mother, 
without exception, must rise if she is not to be 
deprived of her children by general operation of 
juvenile court law. 

I cannot but regard it as incautious of Mr. Car- 
stens to conclude an article the principal point of 
which is the need of an expert private supervi- 
sion, technical and intimate, with an advocacy of 
a system under which no such supervision will be 
in vogue. 

The advent of universal compulsory insurance 
would be welcomed, so far as I know, by ad- 
vocates of “state funds to mothers.” It occurs 
to us, however, that several years will pass be- 
fore we are able to welcome it throughout this 
country in any even partial form and that many 
years will pass before we are able to welcome it 
perfected. In the interim our view of the sort 
of supervision necessary in the case of the wid- 
owed mother makes it possible for us agreeably 
to accept the probation officer as a temporary 
substitute for that still less supervisory person, 
the distributing agent of the insurance fund. 

We accept him and we propose to provide him 
with sufficient funds for his duties. We also pro- 
pose to build up about him a system so large final- 
ly that it will compete on equal terms with the 
private charity societies for the services of es- 
pecially intelligent and forceful young men and 
women. 

Somewhere,—and wherever we can,—we must 
break the stalemate which threatens to keep the 
public charities department inferior because the 
efficient men and women are in the private char- 
ities, and which threatens to keep the efficient 
men and women in the private charities because 
the public charities department is inferior. 
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The case of the widow with dependent chil- 
dren is an excellent place at which to begin to 
break it, for two reasons. First, the administra- 
tion of such cases is much easier than that of 
cases in which elements like unemployment and 
sickness of the husband are present. Second, the 
widow with dependent children is the most un- 
deniable embodiment of the principle that the 
mother who needs aid for the single purpose of 
bringing up children is not properly an object of 
private charity, is not properly a “dependent.” 

Let me quote here from a man from whom 
Jane Addams has recently quoted in THE SuRVEY. 

L. T. Hebhouse, professor of sociology in Lon- 
don University, in his book on Liberalism, in the 
chapter on Economic Liberalism, which, by the 
way, begins with an attack on both the historical 
and the economic theory underlying Socialism, 
says: 


“A third [way of attacking destitution] may be 
illustrated by the method by which the minority 
of the poor law commissioners would deal with 
the case, at present so often full of tragic import, 
of the widowed or deserted mother of young chil- 
dren. Hitherto she has been regarded as an ob- 
ject of charity. It has been a matter for the be- 
nevolent to help her to retain her home, while it 
has been regarded as her duty to keep ‘off the 
rates’ at the cost of ro matter what expenditure 
of labour away from .ome. The newer concep- 
tion of rights and duties comes out clearly in the 
argument of the commissioners, that if we take in 
earnest all that we say of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of motherhood, we snall recognize that 
the mother of young children is doing better ser- 
vice to the community and one more worthy of 
pecuniary remuneration when she stays at home 
and minds her children than when she goes out 
charing and leaves them to the chances of the 
street or to the care of a neighbour. In propor- 
tion as we realize the force of this argument, we 
reverse our view as to the nature of public as- 
sistance in such a case. We no longer consider it 
desirable to drive the mother out to her charing 
work if we possibly can, nor do we consider her 
degraded by receiving public moncy. We cease, 
in fact, to regard the public money as a dole; we 
treat it as a payment for a civic service; and the 
condition that we are inclined to exact is pre- 
cisely that she should not endeavour to add to it 
by earning wages, but rather that she should 
keep her home respectable and bring up her chil- 
dren in health and happiness.” 


Here we come to the pivot, the moral pivot, on 
which the whole movement of which we = are 
speaking swings from its existence in human as- 
piration to its existence in human fact. It can 
be hung before the vision in a paragraph. But 
its validity must merely be felt or not felt. It 
cannot be proved or disproved. 
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It is a matter of moral, or, speaking even more 
broadly, of esthetic, perception. 

I cannot prove to a man that a certain picture 
is beautiful nor can he prove to me that it is ugly. 
What determines our judgment is within us, un- 
der layers of customs and theories, unreachable 
by immediate argument. 

I cannot even prove to a man that a self-gov- 
erning community is nobler than a despotically 
governed one, unless the prospect of freedom 
strikes to a flame against the conception of free- 
dom is in his own soul. 

I cannot make Mr. Carstens understand why I 
writhe in mind when he speaks in his article o1 
the creation of a new class of “dependents” un- 
der the operation of “state funds to mothers,” 
unless he already has, rightly or wrongly, in his 
own mind a certain conception,—that is, my con- 
ception,—of motherhood and of the state. 

Mr. Carstens clearly sees a “dependent” and 
properly wishes her to be supervised by expert 
private charity visitors. I see an independent cit- 
izen kept from self-support only by the presence 
ot future citizens at her knees and requiring, in 
order that as she fulfills her instinctive duty to 
them she may also fulfill her indirect civic duty 


.to the state, the means of support really for them 


and only incidentally for herself. 

Her true position is determined not by her 
poverty but by her duty; for her stipend stops 
when her duty has reached fulfillment, when the 
future citizens in her charge are at the age of 
entrance into the self-supporting world. 

To call such a person a “dependent” is to me 
as monstrous as to call the librarian of Congress 
a “dependent.” He is paid for his work; she 
tor hers. And she should be paid by those for 
whom she does it,—all the citizens of the state, 
not the subscribers to the charities. 

When Mr. Carstens calls her a “dependent,” he 
gives us the precise direction of the mental atti- 
tude taken toward her by the charity agents, an 
attitude which infuses all their daily intercourse 
with her. 

The only chance that exists——not a sure 
chance, but still a chance—of winning her an 
environment in which she can maintain a home 
for herself and for her children as self-respect- 
ing as the home next door is to annex that home 
of hers to the public domain. 

In the public domain it can possibly be self- 
respecting, if we develop our plans manfully for 
making it so. In the private domain, self-respect 
is, for her and for those whom she is training to 
democratic citizenship, permanently impossible. 

In the one case, we are sailing on the right 
sea on the right tack and may reach haven. In 
the other case, no matter how skilfull our present 
skippers may be, and no matter how well they 
may sail, there is no haven. There is only more 
sailing. 
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examination are being advanced on both 

sides of the mothers’ pension question. 
Wholesale claims that every need is now ade- 
quately provided for by this agency or by that; 
solemn general warnings about the dangers of 
pauperism; harrowing instances of hardship 
with most of the facts pertinent to the subject 
under discussion omitted; statistics from sources 
unknown or discredited; startling discoveries 
that pension plans lean to Socialism, or that their 
opponents conspire to reduce women’s wages, or 
to increase the prestige of social workers—all 
this claptrap should be brushed aside. Until both 
sides have had a chance to be heard, until both 
have brought forward their evidence, the case 
is not settled, and the effort to settle it by stam- 
peding our state legislatures can only cause delay. 
If, for instance, bills are passed as a means of 
emptying the children’s institutions, but are so 
framed as only to increase their population in 
the long run, it is better to hear what competent 
witnesses have to say about this before than 
after legislating. Competent witnesses are often 
wrong, it is true, but only by witnesses more 
competent, with facts still more pertinent and 
unassailable, can they be so proven. And if we 
legislate that mothers shall remain at home with 
their children, as we are now doing, in some 
states, without giving so much as a thought to 
the experience of those who know most about 
home work, and the probable industrial effect 
upon it of a state subsidy, we may be vindicat- 
ing our principles and “standing up for mother- 
hood,” but we are doing it at the expense of the 
very group we aim to help. 

Decidedly the time to look about us, to com- 
pare experiences and reason together, is now, 
and the time to legislate is after we have done 
this. Many social workers, though not nearly 
all, have no faith in any one remedy applied 
wholesale by statute to the ganglion of evils 
that mother’s pensions are supposed to do away 
with. As campaigners, this places them at a 
disadvantage. A single remedy, easily explained 
and picturesquely defended, makes an appeal that 
they cannot hope to make. But, as has been 
shown in more than one legislative hearing on 
this subject already, the people who live close 
to the facts and are in the habit of thinking 
about them constructively have nothing to lose 
by conference and by discussion. The Illinois 
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A RGUMENTS that will not bear critical 


. the children there. 


Funds to Parents Act was passed in 1911 with- 
out discussion; and now, when all its friends, 
from) Judge Pinckney down, are striving to 
amend it, some other states, also without discus- 
sion, are adopting it verbatim in its unamended 
form. This.is a wasteful way of getting forward. 
Surely experience counts for something, and that 
cause is weak whose advocates close their minds 
to the lessons of experience. 

On what central facts are we all agreed and 
on which do we differ? We are all agreed, I 
think, that families are being broken up which 
should be kept together; that mothers are being 
overworked with disastrous results to themselves 
and to their children; and that inadequate food 
and clothing, together with overcrowding in the 
home, are physically and morally handicapping 
We are further agreed that 
it is far more important to remedy these condi- 
tions, and to remedy them in a way that will 
prevent their recurrence, than to vindicate our 
preference for private initiative or public initia- 
tive, for the word “relief” or the word “pension.” 
Thus far we should be able to go along together 
without disagreement. 

We are going to differ about the causes of 
these bad conditions inevitably, and to differ also 
about the series of remedies that, must be inaug- 
urated promptly while we continue to hammer at 
causes—to push the death-rate lower, to punish 
exploitation in all its forms, to segregate those 
who should not propagate their kind. Never- 
theless, frank discussion helps—discussion, that 
is, which leaves our opponent some standing 
ground and does not impugn his motives. 

Without further preamble, let me attempt to 
give, as my tentative contribution to such a con- 
ferring together, some of the arguments that 
seem to me to be related to this question, 


The Institution Argument 


The claim is freely made that mothers’ pen- 
sions would empty the institutions, but if, in 
cities giving pensions to mothers on a large scale, 
the children’s institution population should con- 
tinue to increase, then, whatever the cause, some 
other remedy will have to be found for this evil, 
in so far as it is an evil. If the per capita sub- 
sidy system prove to be one of the causes, can 
a per capita subsidy to the family be the remedy? 

Analysis of institution populations would re- 
veal, I believe, the following reasons besides “pov- 
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erty only” for commitment: Death of mother, 
illness of mother or child, moral disabilities of 
mother, desire of both parents to be relieved of 
care until child can earn, need of specialized 
care of child which the home cannot supply. A 
certain proportion of the children, a proportion 
varying greatly in different places, come from 
homes that should never have been established. 
As we know more of what it means to a child 
to be not only well cared for but well born— 
to have, that is, physically and morally sound 
parents— the more carefully we feel like scrutin- 
izing any scheme which involves the possibility 
of making children (by means direct or indirect), 
a financial asset to parents of unsound stock. 
The foregoing statements do not mean that 
we should not immediately take steps to see that 
all children are kept in their own homes that 
they can become good citizens there. I believe 
that the number now being removed is grossly 
overestimated, however, and that an equally im- 
portant if not more important next step, as re- 
gards the number of children involved, would 
be the adoption of much better standards of care 
for the children that are in institutions and in 
charge of placing out agencies at public expense. 


The Overwork Argument 


The women upon whom work conditions press 
the hardest today will not be reached by the pen- 
sions now proposed. The widow or the wife 
whose husband is away or permanently disabled 
is at least relieved of the double burden of wage- 
earning and child-bearing. In helping that 
widow and that wife, we must be careful to put 
no further barriers in the way of the social 
workers who are striving to give all women a 
more dignified, better organized, and better safe- 
guarded industrial status. But six of the moth- 
ers’ pension bills on my desk would put up such 
a barrier, though quite unintentionally, for they 
prohibit the beneficiary from work outside the 
home altogether or for more than one day each 
week, but do not provide complete support. In 
discussing this aspect of pension legislation with 
one of the best authorities on women’s work, I 
pointed out that these provisions might tend to 
subsidize the sweated industries in the large 
cities. But I was told that the measures would 
be equally dangerous in less populous places; 
that no home was remote enough from the freight 
office and the parcels post to be safe from such 
exploitation. 

It will be suggested that the remedy for this 
is complete support by the state, and the prohi- 
bition of all work for wages, whether in the home 
or outside. This would be better than the pres- 
ent proposals, but in some of our cities, especially 
in their foreign quarters, the mothers who have 
always been wage-earners resent enforced home- 
keeping and grow very restless under the nerv- 
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ous strain of it. Glasgow tried the experiment 
in its “special roll” for the relief of widows with 
young children, and it records that “so many of 
the women are devoid of domestic and other in- 
terests that work for wages is a positive safe- 
guard.” But they should be taught, it may be 
suggested. Here we have the idea of personal 
service and individual care from which our pen- 
sion friends are so eager to get away. 


Pensions as Relief and as Reward 


I have said that our preference for the words 
“relief” or “pension” should not permanently 
divide us, but the ideas behind those words, as 
I pointed out in a recent Survey,’ are quite 
distinct. It was impossible then and will be im- 
possible now to take up all the arguments for 
and against new pension measures, but at the 
risk of seeming to digress unduly, I should like 
to make myself clear on this one aspect of the 
question, for it has a very important bearing, 
I think, upon this year’s legislative campaign. 
In so far as the words “relief” and “charity” have 
undemocratic connotations, I regret it, and 
would welcome substitutes for them, but the word 
“pension,” to Americans especially, implies three 
things that destroy its usefulness as a substi- 
tute: First, it implies payment for a service 
rendered in the past; second, it implies, without 
any reference to the needs or the characteristics 
of the individual receiving it, a fixed rate of 
payment; third, it implies no responsibility for 
what happens. Pension advocates are now claim- 
ing, quite logically as it seems to me, that “one 
hundred cents out of every dollar’ should go> 
to the mother, thus cutting away at one stroke 
all careful choice of pensioners in the first place, 
and all personal service to the children of the 
household later on. 

A case could be made out for a service pension 
to all mothers, rich and poor, at fixed rates, and 
a case could be made out for the further de- 
velopment of the relief measures that are now 
inadequate, whether public or private. But the 
mixture and confusion of the two ideas of ser- 
vice pensions and relief grants will make noth- 
ing but trouble. It is a confusion that has cost 
our country dear already. The same mixture 
of motive appears again and again in the records 
of soldiers’ pension legislation—now it is pay- 
ment of a debt, and again it is charity; now 
the pension roll is a “roll of honor,” and again 
it is a thing that must be kept private because 
the veterans are sensitive about its publication. 
It will not be time wasted to turn aside long 
enouch to see what has been happening to United 
States pensions. It is true that most of the 
mothers’ compensation acts are only proposing to 
substitute state for local funds, but federal pen- 
sions to mothers have already been suggested, 
though not very seriously as yet. 

1See The Survey, February 15, 1913, p. 665. 
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Soldiers’ Pensions 


The basal principle of earlier pension legisla- 
tion, as explained by Glasson in his careful 
study,’ was the granting of pensions for “injur- 
ies received or disease contracted” in the line 
of duty, or on account of death directly re- 
sulting. No American can quarrel with that or 
with the desire to provide for the old age of act- 
ual veterans; but what are we to say of the piece- 
meal legislation, ever widening the scope and 
breaking down the safeguards of these conserva- 
tive provisions, which has saddled us with the 
burden pictured on the next page? Now, in this 
year of grace 1913, when three-fourths of the sol- 
diers of the Civil War are in their graves, we are 
spending more than we ever spent before; we 
are spending annually on an army mustered out 
of service nearly fifty years ago three-fourths 
as much as Germany spends on the second larg- 
est standing army in the world. Exclusive of 
administrative expense, our pension appropria- 
tion for the current year is $164,500,000. 

When Garfield reported to Congress thirty- 
five years ago a pension budget nearly one-fifth 
the size of the present one, he did so with the 
apology that this would be the maximum, and 
that in the natural order of things the sum 
would gradually decrease. What accounts for 
the quintupled increase since Garfield’s budget 
was adopted? Not the Spanish-American War, 
whose pensioners are even now less than three 
and a half per cent of the total. Not bad ad- 
ministration at Washington, for the figures have 
mounted during good and during bad pension ad- 
ministrations alike. Not deliberate fraud, for 
though there has been much of this, especially 
during the years ’66 to ’78 when pension attorneys 
were most shameless, the number of pensioners 
actually decreased in those years nevertheless. Not 
even selfish special interests that played upon 
the country’s generous feeling for the soldier 
account for the increase, though it is true that 
the situation has been used by these. On the 
whole, it has been honest people who have been 
betrayed into this unprecedented raid upon the 
people’s treasury, and it has been the honest 
sentiment of the country that has betrayed them. 
Many of the young men who came out of the 
War of the Rebellion able and anxious to make 
their own way had no thought of seeking a yuv- 
ernment pension until it came to them fourteen 
years after the war in the overwhelmingly tempt- 
ing guise of a large check for arrears. 

This was by the act of 1879. An act of 1890 
still further extended these arrear payments to 
all discharged soldiers, whether disabled or not, 
provided they were incapable of earning a living 
by manual labor. But the newer legislation did 
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not develop instead into “a dignified form of 
relief” for the indigent, “for it made no inquiry 
regarding the soldier’s property or income.” In 
fact, after the demand for pensions had been 
artificially stimulated, the cost of sifting the just 
demand from the unjust was almost prohibitive, 
and the process, moreover, became increasingly 
unpopular. Some of the later laws put a direct 
premium upon perjury, and perjury there was 
in plenty. 

Eloquence—floods of it—addressed to the warm 
sentiment of the country toward the old soldier 
filled the pages of our Congressional Record. 
These pages read very like the reports now 
coming to us from legislatures and mothers’ con- 
gresses, as the following examples will show: 


From an address on mothers’ pensions before 
the Congress of Mothers at Washington, D. C., 
quoted from the Texas Motherhood Magazine, 
November, 1912: “The state is a parent, and as 
a wise and gentle and kind and loving parent 
should beam down upon each child alike. At the 
knee of this great, just, loving mother or father, 
no child should beg in vain. The bounties of 
opportunity and reward should flow therefrom 
freely and gladly into each life upon this fair 
continent. It is not for you and me to struggle 
and travail under the masks of institutions of 
charity and benevolent organization, that the 
children of this parent may have light and love. 
From the fountain head—THE STATE—all 
benefits should issue. | We, the mothers of the 
land, should go in a body and make the appeal 
for what we wish, then stand aside and rejoice 
as we see our desires expressed—yjust gifts given 
by a loving father, received equally by the chil- 
dren.” 


From a speech in favor of mothers’ pensions 
before the Indiana legislature by one of its 
number, quoted from the /ndianapolis Star for 
January 28, 1913: ‘““We make an awful mistake 
when we assume, as often we do, that we can 
add to or take away from a mother’s love, be- 
cause a mother’s love is a part of the mechanism 
of the soul, and it receives no abridgement from 
any known condition. It is a jeweled diadem 
placed upon the brow of a finite creature that 
the world may honor and obey. We know it to 
be imperishable, because it bears the impress of 
an undying perfection, and it is cherished as 
life’s chiefest beatitude, wielding empire over 
the domain of human tenderness.” 


Irom a speech on the “dollar a day” pension 
bill in the House of Representatives, quoted from 
the Congressional Record, December 12, 1911. 
(Pension dishursements for that year $157,325,- 
160): “Mr. Chairman, section 3, in my opinion, is a 
load upon this bill. (Applause.) It closes the door 
of hope to the old war veteran whose frugality 
and industry since the war -have given him an 
annual income of a thousand dollars or more. 
Tn effect, it is a punishment to him because of his 
thrift since the war. rather than a reward be- 
cause of his faithful servitude to his country 
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during the dark days of the Civil War. It is 
an unjust discrimination which ought not to be 
made, and one which this House can not afford 
tOmSANCtionwimees 

“Mr. Chairman, . . . the true friend of the 
soldiers is the man who stands for the framing 
of a meritorious bill upon the broad basis of re- 
lief to the men whose services blotted out the 


Dollars. 


$165,000,000 
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Mason and Dixon line, made certain the Union 
of these States, and sealed forever the destiny 
of this Republic, and after such a bill is drafted, 
works industriously for its early passage. Mr. 


Chairman, I am glad to say that this House 
bristles with such men on both sides of this 
Chamber—men whose hearts are earnestly en- 
listed in a most noble cause.” 
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THE LADDER UPON WHICH SOLDIERS’ PENSIONS HAVE CLIMBED 


1 sitting as this magazine goes to press has reported out of committee pension bills 
Se ee ee ito would send this ladder up to the $180,000,000 mark if 
the estimates published are correct. 
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Side by side with the development of general 
pension legislation there had grown up a system 
of special pension acts. Congressmen pleaded 
for more liberal legislation in order that they 
might be relieved of the intolerable pressure of 
these private pension bills, of which nearly. 36,000 
had been passed. But they sought a remedy that 
only increased the evil. In the closing days of 
the Sixty-first Congress, in February, 1911, these 
personal bills were being introduced “at the 
rate of two hundred per day.” 

The size of our pension expenditures, which 
have amounted to more than $4,129,000,00U for 
Civil War pensions alone, is not, in itself, an in- 
dictment of the system, if it is clear that the 
money has been and is being well spent, and that 
it is bringing better returns to all the people of 
the United States than any substitute expendi- 
tures could bring. No one who has lived in 
America during these fifty years can fail to know 
of many cases in which a Civil War pension has 
been a great blessing, and has been of such 
definite benefit to the families as to benefit the 
community also; but the more kinds of people 
we know and the more intimately we know them, 
the more certain we are to have also encountered 
cases of degeneracy either induced or fostered 
by pensions. The rolls are secret, and no study 
has ever been made of the effects of soldiers’ 
pensions upon family life, of their relation to 
social efficiency on the one hand or to social in- 
efficiency on the other. 

As to the positive evils that are matters of 
public knowledge, I do not quote William Bayard 
Hale or Charles Francis Adams, for, irrefutable 
as many oftheir items of evidence are, these 
authorities may be regarded as taking an extreme 
view—I turn again to Glasson, who is most mod- 
erate in all of his conclusions. He recognizes 
fully our obligation to all who have been handi- 
capped by actual military service, and to those 
directly dependent upon them; he might also, in 
a country without old age pensions, concede the 
justice of provision for the aged veteran. But 
he finds that we have lowered the standard of 
morality and patriotism among our volunteer sol- 
diers; that we have fostered fraud; that we have 
led honest people to imagine disabilities; that 
we have pensioned the affluent on account of dis- 
abilities in no way connected with military ser- 
vice; and that youth has been wedded to old age 
for the sake of the widow’s allowance. “The 
investigator,” he adds, “must, at times, turn from 
the record in disgust.” 

Glasson is a hopeful man. In his first pension 
study, the one of 1900, he expresses the belief 
that pension legislation will cease to be a ques- 
tion of party advantage, as the voting strength 
of the Grand Army decreases. That was thir- 
teen years ago, and more than a hundred and 
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thirty-three thousand pensioners have dropped 
from the rolls since. But what is Congress still 
doing? If this too extended summary of pension 
administration is regarded as irrelevant and as 
an appeal to the history of other times and other 
manners, let us turn to the Congress which is 
still sitting as I write. It passed in 1912 a new 
law that sends our pension expenditures to a 
higher point than they have ever reached before, 
and is now engaged in sending them, by more 
bills, still higher. 

One of the difficulties encountered by the ad- 
vocates of universal peace is that every large 
expenditure in preparation for war helps to 
create a class in the nation who are specially 
interested in making these expenditures still 
larger. Give any considerable group a capital- 
ized interest in one kind of legislation, let that 
interest find and join hands with a generous pub- 
lic sentiment, and then see all the seekers of 
special privilege of whatever kind rally to the 
aid of both. This is why the tide of pensions is 
always at flood. 

There is another aspect of the pension ques- 
tion, however. Veterans are a diminishing class 
unless we have another big war; not so with 
mothers. The point of this comparison between 
mothers’ and soldiers’ pensions—a comparison 
which did not originate with me—is that grants 
to voters, or to those who may, perhaps, soon 
become such, tend to mount up and up, with- 
out any assurance to the state of an adequate 
return. The phrases “endowment of mother- 
hood,” “funds to parents,” “mothers’ compensa- 
tion,” are already being taken up by shrewd 
politicians who may give them a significance 
and a power of popular attraction that their 
originators never intended. These latter are 
rubbing the lamp industriously without any con- 
ception of the temper of the genie soon to ap- 
pear. 


Constructive Statesmanship Is Delayed 


Let us ask ourselves what constructive pol- 
icies now well thought out could easily be post- 
poned indefinitely by a new flood of pension 
eloquence and a new series of pension grants. 
Far as we are from any immediate prospect of 
a general pension for mothers, we are no farther 
than the legislators of ’62 and ’66 and the years 
succeeding were from spending, as in some years 
since we have, 97.9 per cent of our total internal 
revenue upon pensions. 

The heaviest cost may be in the further post- 
ponement of constructive health measures. 
Take, for example, the costliest disease and the 
costliest defect that afflict society today—take 
tuberculosis and feeble-mindedness. We know 
what to do about both of them, but we are not 
doing it. We have decreased the tuberculosis — 
death-rate in New York city, but we are very 
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far indeed from having the disease under social 
control. We have known for a long time that 
the segregation of advanced cases is indispens- 
able, for instance, but we still follow the line 
of least resistance by treating them at home in- 
stead. If the most careful estimates available 
mean anything, the only way to secure social 
control of tuberculosis in the United States is to 
increase five times over our present rate of ex- 
penditure upon care outside the home. The 
bearing of this upon pension problems is shown 
by the percentage of dependent widows who lost 
their husbands from this particular preventable 
disease. Out of 985 records of such widows re- 
cently studied by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
799..gave the cause of the husband’s death. In 
29 per cent of these it was tuberculosis. 

Very conservative estimates place the number 
of feeble-minded in the United States at 200,000, 
but recent students of the subject believe that 
300,000 would be nearer the real number. Here 
is another group for whom home care is a fail- 
ure, but only 20,000 are in institutions for the 
feeble-minded. The segregation for life, or at 
least during the child-bearing age, of a whole 
generation of the feeble-minded would bring this 
terrible curse under social control. 

The interesting fact is that we apparently have 
already wasted enough money on soldiers’ pen- 
sions to do both of these things—not to eradicate 
every case of tuberculosis or feeble-mindedness, 
for that is not going to be possible, but to bring 
both of these scourges under subjection and 
make them almost negligible quantities. We 
could do this, I believe (provided the custodial 
and supervisory powers granted were made com- 
mensurate with the expenditure) for a billion 
dollars less than has been unwisely spent for pen- 
sions. 

The basis of this estimate, which is only of the 
roughest and most tentative kind, of course, is 
as follows: If the natural decline in soldiers’ 
pensions shown for the years 1871 to 1879 is 
projected to the present year, we get an esti- 
mated pension disbursement of $11,890,000 for 
the fiscal year 1913, and proportionate amounts 
for the intervening years. These may be re- 
garded as the normal Civil War pensions. Taken 
together, they amount to $680,590,000. Add to 
this the pensions granted on account of the war 
with Spain and in the Philippines, $38,114,000. 
We may then assume that pensions to soldiers 
not otherwise provided for, beyond the age of 
sixty-five, are legitimate, purely as old age pen- 
sions, and for such payments add a billion dol- 
lars more. If we now deduct the sum of all of 
these items, $1,718,704,000, from the $4,106,585,- 
000 actually spent on pensions during these years, 
we have still a total unnecessary ‘expenditure 
of $2,387,881,000. 
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Only a small part of this money actually | 
could have been spent on either of the prevent- 
ive campaigns named, because science had not 
discovered and social workers had not fully 
worked out the details of care or of prevention. 
But if the same rate of unnecessary pension ex- 
penditure were to continue (there were 508,812 
applications for United States pensions or for 
increases in the same in the year ending June 
30, 1912), or if our plans for cure and preven- 
tion had been ready earlier, a portion of this 
money could have been spent in a ten years’ 
campaign for the control of tuberculosis, and 
another portion for a thirty years’ campaign for 
the control of feeble-mindedness. 

The highest estimate available (Easton’s) 
places the cost of control of tuberculosis in New 
York city, where control is peculiarly difficult, 
at less than $50,000,000. Let us say, then, $45,- 
000,000 in New York city, with its 10,000 deaths 
from tuberculosis per year, and multiply that by 
15.5 for the country, which has 155,000 deaths 
per year from the same cause, according to Ir- 
ving Fisher’s estimate, and we have a total cost 
for social control of approximately $700,000,000. 
This is probably an estimate which could be 
much lowered by good social and medical engi- 
neering. 

The feeble-minded must be cared for longer— 
for thirty years, but their care is not so costly, 
and the most important single factor is the un- 
cared-for woman of child-bearing age. As- 
suming that one-third of the total 300,000 of 
both sexes do not need custodial care, and esti- 
mating school care, exclusive of buildings, at 
$175 per year for seven years, and adult care at 
$100 per year (according to Johnson’s plan for 
partial self-support) for twenty-three years, we 
have the enormous total of $705,000,000. But 
from this it is fair to deduct the cost of caring 
for the 20,000 already in institutions for the 
feeble-minded, and the cost for the estimated 
number of 47,000 feeble-minded now in alms- 
houses, insane asylums and prisons and reform- 
atories. This leaves an estimated cost of $408,- 
750,000 for care, to which should be added 
$133,000,000 for buildings. This gives a total 
estimated cost for the social control of feeble- 
mindedness of $541,750,000. 

Deducting the estimated cost of both tubercu- 
losis and feeble-mindedness controlled from the 
estimated unnecessary payments in pensions, we 
still find $1,146,000,000 remaining for the social 
control of other preventable diseases, and of 
such other social maladjustments as can be at- 
tacked from many sides at once by government 
activities. 

In all our social planning nothing must be 
done which will deprive us of this power of 
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attack on many sides. It is useless to spend 
large sums in an unrelated, piecemeal way. We 
need a combination of high administrative 
standards and of deeply social motives; of com- 
petent technique and ample volunteer service. 
The advocates of mothers’ pensions have no 
such carefully thought out program, or, if they 
have, they have not yet stopped to realize the 
demoralization that must come to social plans 
and social results from government per capita 
grants that are open to all the objections ever 
made against our present pension system. 


Relief and Child Welfare 


No attempt has been made to keep to widows’ 
pensions in this discussion, because the legisla- 
tion already proposed in many states goes far 
beyond this. One publicist has said that these 
new pensions should be called children’s pen- 
sions, and this title is the one, probably, which 
most accurately describes their purpose. If the 
pension bills introduced are passed, most of 
them will permit the present public relief offi- 
cials to relieve families in which there are chil- 
dren, and the pensioning authority newly 
created will be expected to do the same. Now, 
the relief and oversight of children in those 
families which have a male breadwinner does 
not demand skill that is essentially different 
from the skill needed for the relief and over- 
sight of families that have no male head. Fam- 
ily problems and child-helping problems are in- 
volved in both tasks, and both should be under- 
taken, whether at public or at private expense, 
by that agency in each community which is best 
able to secure good results. 

It is true that there are many neglected chil- 
dren in: their own homes today, and both the 
service and the relief that they are receiving 
are pitifully inadequate to their needs. The 
claim is made that it is only more income which 
is needed; that personal service, supervision, 
continuous oversight and care are not only 
superfluous but even impertinent. If individual- 
ized care is not necessary at this point, if “case 
work” has no place, then we are confronted here 
with the solitary exception in the whole range 
of social endeavor, in so far as such endeavor 
touches individuals. Human beings are differ- 
ent, and to get socially helpful results we have 
to do different things for different people. The 
dispensaries and hospitals are discovering this 
and are trying to socialize their work; the pub- 
lic schools are finding it out, in connection with 


their truancy work, their home and school visit- 


ing, their vocational guidance, and other activ- 
ities. A list of the departments of human en- 
deavor that are just waking up to the fact that 
they must individualize their clients would fill 
this page. None of them has the requisite skill 
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as yet—our agencies for family rehabilitation 
certainly have not, but their workers cannot ac- 
quire even a modicum of the technique neces- 
sary for this particular task without becoming 
immediately in demand far beyond the boun- 
daries formerly given to social work. We social 
workers would welcome being put out of busi- 
ness by the general adoption of our program, 
but we want it adopted in full, and not in frag- 
ments. 

I have said that no one remedy can meet the 
need or even relieve it. By those who are will- 
ing to accept this view and to agree to a plan 
of campaign in which more adequate material 
relief shall be made a part of more individual- 
ized, more skilful and more thorough treatment, 
what immediate further steps might be taken to 
advance child welfare in families? 

1. Community by community, we must know 
what is happening. This is not the place in 
which to present a bill of particulars, but the 
experience of the best child-helping and family 
workers should be utilized in drawing up and 
making available a series of questionnaires that 
would help to bring out the salient facts as to 
relief and family dependency in each city, 
town, and rural neighborhood. 

2. The relation between the conditions dis- 
covered and the campaigns of cure and preven- 
tion already launched in this country should be 
made very clear indeed, in order that relief ad- 
ministration and its accompanying work for in- 
dividual families may no longer be regarded as 
an unimportant matter by a considerable group 
of social reformers. 

3. Whatever undeveloped resources for serv- 
ice exist in each community, let us develop 
them. If the public agencies are carrying the 
chief burden already, and carrying it with any 
degree of responsibility and efficiency, strength- 
en them, aid them in every way, work to secure 
for them more adequate resources in relief and 
in service. If the private agencies are the chief 
burden bearers, do as much for them. 

4. Some places will show very inefficient 
public and very inefficient private care of fam- 
ilies, and an unaroused public sentiment as to 
their needs. Bombard the public with facts. Be 
sure that you have them first; devise a reason- 
able program based upon them, and then make 
these known by every engine of publicity, every 
graphic means. 

5. Untiring work must follow. People and 
not surveys or exhibits must make things differ- 
ent by hard and steady pulling together. And 
to the solution of one family’s difficult problem, 
to the safeguarding of one child’s right to health 
and a fair chance, might well be brought, in 
contribution, everything that human ingenuity 
has devised or human sympathy has longed for. 
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COV F YOULL give us the colors we want, 
| Sophie will do the painting herself.” 
This, broken up into foreign sounding 
English, ended the parley with the company dec- 
orator. He was putting a new coat on the in- 
teriors of houses provided for the cheapest immi- 
grant labor of the steel mill. 

But “Hunkyville,’ as this section is dubbed 
by the rest of the town, had a little school 
girl who, unabashed, challenged the United 
States Steel Corporation’s scheme of art. And 
in the “box” occupied by her family she had 
her way. Outside it remained like all the rest 
in the row, but indoors, with stencil designs, 
such as she had learned to make at school, she 
painted the walls with borders at the top and 
panels running down to the floor. 

This episode tells the human story of Gary 
wholesale provision for community life, and that 
life itself surging in to cut its own channel for 
expression. 

Gary is probably the greatest single calcu- 
lated achievement of America’s master industry. 
A score of steel towns have slowly grown from 
small beginnings. But the creators of Gary 
planned de novo a city which in five years at- 
tained a size that required thirty years of growth 
at Homestead and which is not unlikely to be- 
come the second city in Indiana before many 
decades pass. 

Industrial power has perhaps never before had 
a simpler civic opportunity than when in 1906 
it brought vast resources to an uninhabited wild- 


1Ppreyious articles in the Satellite Cities series were: 
I. The Outer Rings of Industry (introductory), October 
5; Il. Pullman, November 2; III. Norwood and Oakley, 
December 7; IV. Granite City, February 1. 
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erness at Lake Michigan’s southern end. How did 
industrial power meet its civic responsibility, 
when there was nothing but a sand flat to gain- 
say its will, and how are the citizens meeting 
theirs now that the sand flat is a town? What 
of the relations between the two? 

Tue Survey’ has already presented the main 
facts of Gary’s development during the first 
three years which saw a square mile of steel 
plant, a made-to-order harbor for the great ore 
freighters and a substantial, well-appointed city 
of 12,000 people spring into being. The federal 
census of April, 1910, found a population of 
16,802. In November, 1912, there were more 
than 30,000. According to the last published re- 
port of the city officials, for the year 1910, the 
building operations for that year involved 
$4,000,000. In 1911, property valuation of the 
town reached $19,000,000, and taxes $229,638.60. 

The inhabitants are mainly, of course, the 
working force of the steel mill and the subsi- 
diary plants—officials, foremen, American and 
foreign skilled workingmen, and the unskilled 
laborers, nearly all foreign. But civic affairs 
have been influenced quite as much by the small- 
er number of men not identified with the steel 
corporation. One of them, in fact, has been 
mayor ever since the beginning. To this ele- 
ment—real estate operators, tradesmen, and all 
sorts of foot-loose incomers, anxious to try their 
fortune in a place that offers quick development 
—is attributable much of the pioneer spirit that 
reminds one of the far West. The earlier days 
witnessed a scramble for “ground floor” advan- 
tages which the future might magnify. Like a 


1S8ee THe Survey for April 3, 1909, page 20. 
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new mining camp, Gary attracted adventurers 
whose “pasts,” even if known, mattered little to 
a community absorbed in the here and ‘now. 

With such a mixture of people it is not sur- 
prising that the civic history of Gary has pack- 
ed into six short years all the political intrigue 
and struggle, the “gang rule,” the “graft expos- 
ures” and “reform movements” which usually 
occupy a generation. Her mayor, owing to the 
bitterness of the strife, has been arrested no 
less than fourteen times in two years without 
having a charge proved against him in court. 
But her citizenship has shown an independent 
spirit especially in relation to the industrial 
power. 

The average citizen scorns the thought that 
Gary is a “satellite” of Chicago if that implies 
dependence. This happens to be the spot, he 
points out, where raw material can most econom- 
ically be assembled and finished steel distributed 
to the great middle West markets. But it would 
appear that this advantage has been bound up 
in large part in Chicago’s great railway facili- 
ties, all at Gary’s service, in the Chicago labor 
market and in the housing accommodations of 
Chicago’s southern suburbs. Furthermore the 
president and other 
principal officers of 
the subsidiary com- 
panies which have de- 
veloped Gary are to 
be found in the heart 
of Chicago’s business 
and financial district. 

The tract of land 
the company bought 
across the Indiana 
state line, stretching 
eight miles along the 
shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, and averaging 
two miles in width 
was in a sense but a 
great addition to the 
corporation’s already 
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large holdings at South Chicago. All the plants 
except two occupy a strip between the Lake Mich- 


“igan shore and the Grand Calumet river, which 


parallels it a mile or more to the south. The resi- 
dential subdivisions laid out and developed by the 
Steel Corporation through its subsidiary, the 
Gary Land Company, occupy a strip flanking the 
south bank of the river. Still further south are 
the subdivisions which outside real estate pro- 
moters are “booming.” . Thus in general the 
Grand Calumet river separates the plants from 
the town. 

From east to west the industrial strip is given 
up to the 560 coke ovens which supply all the 
gas needed in the operation of the steel mills; 
the possible site for a plant of the National 
Tube Company; the artificial harbor and the 
square mile of steel mills which flank it; the 
plant of the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany; the site for the proposed plant of the 
American Steel & Wire Company; the switch 
yards and repair shops of the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, the steel company’s railroad; the site 
on which the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany will build and the plant of the American 
Bridge Company. This last is already second 
only to the Ambridge plant of the same company 
and when completed will be the largest struc- 
tural steel plant in the world. 

That rank has already been obtained by an- 
other of the Gary group. Two miles farther 
west along the lake shore is the plant of the 
Universal Portland Cement Company, another 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. It uses immense quantities of blast tur- 
nace slag from the steel mills, and is operated 
by electrical power generated by the waste gases 
of the blast furnaces. Thus the whole scheme 
of industries is bound together with great adroit- 
ness and efficiency. South of the Grand Calu- 
met river and just east of the original subdi- 
vision laid out by the Gary Land Company is 
the site for the American Locomotive Company 
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Grouping of Public Library, Y. M. C. A., and Post Office (to be built), on Fifth Avenue near Broadway. 

Froebel school, with its park and recreation features, in the midst of a large population of poor foreigners. 

Jefferson school, built by the company when the town was started. 

Hmerson school, a fine modern plant built by the public. 

Cue Hei House, maintained by Presbyterians in the midst of a large foreign population. 

all. 

Steel Company Hospital. 

Mercy Hospital, under Catholic auspices, the money to build it raised, however, by a general campaign 
committee of citizens with the Y. M. C. A. secretary as manager . 

Housing development in connection with the plant of the American Bridge Company 

The first block in Gary’s “patch” just south of the subdivision developed by the Gary Land Company. 
This block as it fronts on Broadway is a continuous row of saloons. 

1, one oars houses built for the employes of the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company. 
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plant which will probably employ 3,500 men and ception to those promoted by local real estate 
have a capacity of fifty finished locomotives per men. To anyone who has glanced even cursorily 
month. Nearby is the only one among all the over a few of the forty-odd city plan reports 
plants not a direct subsidiary of the United which have been made for American cities in the 
States Steel Corporation—the Gary Bolt and last decade, nothing is more evident than the 
Screw Company, owned principally by Pittsburgh effort to break up such rectangular street ar- 
capital. rangement by diagonal direct routes. These can 

Gary’s industry thus consists of the great mill. cut cross-town travel in two and add beauty and 
and the group of plants which use the steel it variety to the scheme of thoroughfares. It does 
manufactures. not take much of a stretch of the imagination 
to see the future Gary employing a city planner 
whose report will propose belated diagonal streets 

The contrast between the arrangement and cut at great expense through built-up sections. 
team work of these great plants and the rule- This situation, pointed out in these pages two 
of-thumb planning of Gary, the city, has already years ago, is even clearer now. Take only one 
been pointed out in THe Survey’. The street of the many obvious instances. To go from 
plan is the old-fashioned rectangular gridiron Broadway and Fifth avenue, where important 
the steel corporation’s subdivision being uv ex- public buildings have been grouped, to the south- 
western annexed part of Gary, one must travel 
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1See Top Survny, October 5, 1912, page 16. 
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approximately two miles covering two sides of 
a right angle. A direct diagonal would measure 
scarcely more than a mile and a half. 

Many radical improvements could still be 
achieved at a cost very little greater than that 
involved in present haphazard lines of growth. 
The cost may be prohibitive later on. The 
city has not as yet made good the corporation’s 
short sightedness. Present requirements are 
merely that new streets shall be continuations of 
present streets and bear the same names. In- 
deed the town has fallen back from some of the 
standards set by the industrial leaders. The 
uniform building line which the steel corporation 
wisely stipulated in the subdivisions under its 
control has not been extended to other parts of 
the city. In no way could the municipal officials 
of Gary render a more important service to their 
community, and incidentally go the steel cor- 
poration one better in making an orderly and 
beautiful city, than by bringing in expert city 
planners while the place is still plastic. The 
Commercial Club of Gary has made a start in 
this direction by the appointment of a committee 
on city planning to work for boulevards, diagonal 
streets in outlying sections and the proposed lake 
front park. But the opportunity to grapple with 
a big situation in its formative stages should 
command ability of the first order. 

It has already been pointed out that the plants 
occupy a strip along the lake front and that the 
steel companies set apart the strip adjoining it, 
on the inland side, for residential purposes. It 
was evidently their notion that the workmen in 
each plant would live back from it in a sub- 
division within walking distance of their work. 
A principal thoroughfare was laid out parallel 
to the lake to connect all these subdivisions. This 
is Fifth avenue, eighty feet in width, with a 
grouping of public buildings on it at the point 
where Broadway, running south and inland from 
the main mill entrance, intersects it at right 
angles. The growth of the town has, however, 
expanded quite as much to the south as along 
the flanks of the mills. Broadway is the main 
street today and has now been laid out six miles 
south from the mill entrance, and for well over 
three miles it is built up more or less continu- 
ously. Frequent street car service for this dis- 
tance has doubtless had much to do with its 
rapid development. City officials assert that this 
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growth south of the steel company’s residential 
strip was both unexpected and undesired by the 
company. The latter flatly denies this and says 
that it has consistently welcomed any growth 
or development of the city. 

The expansion to the south not only calls for 
a reconsideration of the city structure but in- 
volves a situation both extraordinary and amus- 
ing. Gary’s annexation experiences rival the 
most complicated matrimonial career that ever 
found its way into a divorce court. It seems 
that Indiana has a law permitting any town or 
city, by action of its board or council, to annex 
contiguous outside territory at any time. If it 
would avoid being summarily kidnapped, the 
contiguous territory must file in the proper court 
within thirty days a petition signed by two thirds. 
of all its voters. The burden of the situation 
is thus put, not on those who do the annexing, 
but on those who want to stay independent. 

The “game” was started in the spring of 1910 
when the city of East Chicago, Ind., immed- 
iately west of Gary, suddenly embraced the lar- 
ger city of Hammond which adjoins it on the 
far side. The councilmen of Gary, fearing that 
East Chicago in her thirst for dominion might 
without warning turn about and swallow up the 
future citadel of steel, decided as one city father 
declared to “beat her to it.” Accordingly the 
mayor and the nine councilmen hastily met be- 
fore daylight the very next morning and of- 
ficially annexed the newly enlarged East Chi- 
cago. Once started Gary annexed the town of 
Tolleston, just to the southwest, and later the 
town of Miller just to the east. When these 
various places began to wake up to the situa- 
tion a number of by no means uninteresting 
parleys resulted in a family understanding. 
East Chicago said she had not thought of want- 
ing Gary and Gary acknowledged that the only 
reason she had annexed East Chicago was to 
prevent the reverse happening. Hammond put — 
in her plea for single blessedness. So they all 
went to the superior court and agreed to dis- 
annex. Gary wanted to keep Tolleston and 
Miller, so they did not figure in these proceed- 
ings. Miller gained enough signatures to her 


petition to be allowed to go her own way. But 
Tolleston failed to do so and thus became a 
part of Gary which thereby swelled to an area of 
thirty-two square miles. 


Gary’s first 
railroad depot 
six years ago 


and her pres- 
ent Union Sta- 
tion for the 
Lake Shore and 
the Baltimore 
& Ohio. 
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A final point re- 
mains to be noted in 
the layout of Gary. 
While it may fall 
short in its commun- 
ity features, there are 
those who see in it an 
extraordinary degree 
of industrial strategy. 
They spread before 
SOL @ MED OF wae 
region and point out 
that the plants, with 
Lake Michigan on the 
north, are separated 
from the people on 


tremrsouth = by = the 
Grand Calumet river 
which would thus 


serve as a. veritable 
moat against possible 


mob violence in times of stress. With the 
lake front so extensively controlled by the 
company, strike breakers and supplies by the 


boat load from numerous ports on the Great 
Lakes could be brought directly to the plants 
without risk. It is pointed out that under such 
‘conditions, a repetition of the Homestead strike 
would be impossible, and that possibly no great 
industrial plant or series of plants occupies a 
position so impregnable to mob attack and so 
calculated to withstand a prolonged industrial 
siege. 
Housing 

The housing provided by the corporation shows 
considerable diversity of architecture and little 
.of the monotony ordinarily characteristic of 
“company housing.” Solid rows of brick dwell- 
ings such as are to be found at Pullman have 
been avoided. The 506’ dwellings originally 
built for steel mill employes and the new ones 
for the employes of the American Bridge Com- 
pany and the American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, each of which have made their own 
designs, are handled by the one land company. 

Gary’s significant new development in com- 
pany housing is an extensive experiment in the 
use of concrete. It is especially interesting in 
view of Mr. Edison’s enthusiastic predictions and 
the general impression that this is the coming 
method of supplying good housing at low cost 

1The original 506 houses and their rentals were de- 
scribed in Tum Survey for April 3, 1909. Two miles 
west of Broadway is the new subdivision for the Ameri- 
ean Bridge Company houses. These include: 

nine room house 

it houses 


“é GG 
“ “ce 


flats 
nln PArsKoebi ss i 

Bach house or apartment has a bath room additional. 
The company’s experience in housing its employes at 
Ambridge, Pa., convinced it that such facilities were 
well used. It should be mentioned, however, that com- 
mon laborers constitute not more than 30 per cent of 
the working force. 
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Grand Calumet River at Broadway. 


for working people, especially when large num- 
bers of houses are built at the same time and 
place. With the largest cement works in the 
country at Gary, operated as a subsidiary of 
the steel corporation, it may seem strange that 
concrete construction was not attempted at the 
beginning of the town. The reason put forward 
is that the need for houses was so pressing as 
not to warrant the risk involved in experimenta- 
tion. 

The Sheet and Tin Plate Company decided to 
take the risk. Should its houses and flats fulfil 
all the hopes for them, an important contri- 
bution will have been made toward the solution 
of the housing problem in America. The re- 
sults of this experiment should be watched by 
every industrial leader and every housing re- 
former in the country. 

Concrete houses have many points of super- 
iority. They are indestructible, thus reducing 
fire risk to the minimum. They are sanitary, to 
an extent impossible to obtain in the ordinary 
frame or brick house. Deterioration is so slight 
as to reduce repair bills and maintenance costs 
to the lowest figure. And the cost, according to 
those responsible for the development at Gary, is 
not expected to exceed the cost of fairly well 
built frame houses. 

From the capitalist’s point of view a concrete 
house is a far better investment at 8 per cent 
than a frame house is at 10 per cent. 

Curiously enough the actual decision to use 
concrete construction came when the Sheet and 
Tin Plate Company’s engineer found excessively 
high building costs at Gary, due to high wage 
scales established by the building trade unions. 
It became necessary to devise a construction 
scheme which, by the use of machinery, would 
reduce the labor factor to the smallest propor- 
tions. This led in turn to the design and con- 
struction of special machinery and adaptable 
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molds. With this initial cost out of the way, 
the company can build additional houses at a 
still lower cost. 

The first group of houses, already occupied, 
consists of: 


24 apartments, some of 3 rooms at $12.50 a month 


but mostly of 4 rooms Se MCI) 
40 five room houses Perl, 50: een 
30 Six “ce ce “cc 20.00 “ “ee 
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6 detached houses. 


Most of these houses are in terrace construc- 
tion in groups of six or ten. Each house or 
apartment has a bathroom, pantry and a coal 
bunker under the front porch. 

Sheet and Tin Plate Company employes 
eagerly rented the whole supply, finding the ren- 
tals considerably cheaper than corresponding ac- 
commodations elsewhere in the town. The ten- 
ants are all skilled workmen, mainly American. 
The undertaking thus far has proved encourag- 
ing, both to the engineer in charge and to the 
Gary Land Company officials and there seems 
to be a reasonable hope that it may point the 
way to a hitherto unattained type of concrete 
house for low paid unskilled workingmen. 

Under the Gary Land Company’s terms of 
sale’ according to the statement of the superin- 
tendent, the sale price covers the actual cost of 
the land, the cost of the complete improvements 
—street paving, sidewalks, sewers, etc., and the 
cost of the house plus 5 per cent per year. The 
total amount may be paid in ten annual install- 
ments, with 5 per cent interest on deferred pay- 
ments. This amounts to very little more than 
rent. If the householder is discharged, or vol- 
untarily quits work, or for any reason wants to 
anticipate his payments, he can do so. Or if 
he wants to turn back his house, the amount he 
had paid in will be refunded, minus 9 per cent 
a year as rent. In case of his death similar 
terms are open to his heirs. American Bridge 
Company officials declare that such a scheme has 
proved satisfactory at Ambridge. By distribu- 


See Tun Survey for October 5, 1912, p. 22. 
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tion of seeds and free water for garden purposes, 
the Gary Land Company has made efforts to 
ericourage tenants to keep their premises attrac- 
tive. It has offered prizes for the best lawns 
and has planted several thousand trees. 


Lodgers and Overcrowding 


Company provision for construction gangs of 
immigrant labor has been far from good. When 
the American Bridge Company was erecting its 
plant the huts which were provided bunked thirty 
or forty men in a room not only too small but 
poorly ventilated and lighted. The men were 
left to do their own cooking, with no facilities 
except crude fireplaces, which they built of 
stones and pieces of corrugated iron around the 
hut entrances. Construction workers have been 
known to pack themselves to the number of 
thirty-five in a one-room shanty 30 by 15 feet, 
half of them sleeping by day and half by night. 
Each man merely had a blanket in which he 
rolled up on his allotted floor space. The win- 
dows were never open and a Gary physician 
states that among the thirty-five men he found 
six cases of tuberculosis. 

The company’s provision for the low paid im- 
migrant laborers who make a large and perma- 
nent part of the mill force has been slight— 
chiefly in Kirkville in the northwestern corner 
and in “Hunkyville” in the northeastern corner 
of the first subdivision. Its experience has been 
somewhat dismal with the problems of dirt and 
rural habits among those foreigners who take 
in an indefinite number of boarders. Miss Bying- 
ton’s study of the boarding boss establishments 
in Homestead and Mr. Lauck’s analysis of 
wages, rents and overcrowding at Granite City,” 
show that the unskilled laborer with a family 
looks to the lodger as the often necessary means 
for supplementing wages. In the midst of these 
conditions there were evidences of a desire for 
better things, such as the little girl who wanted 
to “mind the paint” herself and another young- 


*See Homestead: The Households of a Mill ‘Town. 
By Margaret F. Byington. Survey Associates. Price 
$1.50; by mail $1.70. 


*See THn Survey for Feb, 1,.1913, p. 593. 
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ster who asked for some white enamel to fix the 
pantry in her home like the “domestic science 
place” at school. There were, on the other hand, 
many flagrant abuses of the property by the 
tenants; the company despaired of its efforts and 
rather than be responsible as owners for the 
miserably insanitary conditions which prevailed, 
ordered the tenants of “Hunkyville” to move out. 
The houses were then put in order for American 
and foreign workingmen with families who 
agreed not to crowd their houses with boarders. 
The failure of -the company to work out the 
housing needs of its low paid immigrant labor 
was emphasized by its apparent indifference as 
to where the “hunkies” found a new abode. 
Gary’s south side which has been privately de- 
veloped presents the worst and most menacing 
housing problem. The prices which workers on 
low wages are inveigled into paying to spec- 
ulators amount practically to robbery. To illus- 
trate: a foreigner was induced to pay $1,800 for 
two lots adjacent to two others which were 
bought for $700 by persons who knew actual 
land values. The payment of installments on 
outrageous land contracts is a hard and unneces- 
sary burden on many a struggling Gary family, 
and has pitifully limited the sum available for 
house building. Speculative builders have put 
up flimsy, box-like frame houses by the hun- 
dreds. Even so the scarcity of housing accom- 
modations has made exorbitant rents possible. 
The most flagrant examples in all this bad 
housing are to be found in a score or more of 
barrack-like shacks to which the former denizens 
of “Hunkyville”’ had to turn. A typical shack 
is about 18 feet wide, 100 long, and one low 
story in height. The little space at the end of 
a 125 foot lot is occupied by the privies, one for 
every two “apartments.” When two of these 
shacks are on adjoining lots, there is scarcely 
more than three feet between them. Standing 
on posts a couple of feet above the ground, the 
structure is built solely of boards, outside walls 
as well as partitions. An “apartment” extends 
across the width, each of the two rooms thus 
measuring about 9 by 9 feet. The room on one 
side of the building has a door and a window; 
the other room, two windows. There is no run- 
ning water and one pump usually serves all the 
people in an entire shack or perhaps two. Slops 
and the less bulky refuse are merely thrown out 


TWO TYPICAL SHACKS inf aS ot 
of the door of the apartment into the unpaved 
passage way. ‘Two typical shacks, separated by 
a narrow passage way into which the doors of 
the “apartments” opened, contained eight apart- 
ments each, two of the sixteen being unoccupied. 
In the twenty-eight rooms no less than sixty 
people lived. In most cases the family has two 
or three boarders additional; and not infrequent- 
ly one finds a group of single men keeping house 
—such as it is—by themselves. 

Two-room “apartments” rented for $6 to $9 a 
month. The average would certainly not be 
lower than $7.50. One shack contained seven 
apartments at this figure, and a small space at the 
end which was rented as a saloon at $35 a month. 
When wholly occupied, the monthly rental would 
thus total $87.50, and amount to $1,050 in a year. 
At a liberal estimate the construction of the 
shack could not have exceeded $1,700 and the 
cost of the lot $500. On the total of this in- 
vestment, therefore, the income was approxi- 
mately 50 per cent a year. Even if some of the 
space was for varying periods unoccupied, the 
return would certainly be “good.” Other shacks, 
containing eight apartments each, renting at $6 
apiece, cost, according to the owner’s statement, 
about $1,600; a contractor stated that he would 
be glad to build one like it for $1,450, and an- 
other estimate was still lower. With all the 
apartments filled, the total rental per year would 
be $575. In both of these typical cases uo ac- 
count has been taken of the amounts the tenants 
charged their boarders. 

The building of such shacks, as well as of 
the ramshackle hovels of boards, tin and tar- 
paper, which are a remnant of the early days, 
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is now fortunately prohibited in Gary, but they 
are sufficiently substantial to remain a. serious 
problem for some time to come. 

Nor is overcrowding confined to the shacks. 
Such cases may be found as that of a man with 
a wife and baby who.rent a six-room flat at 
$45 a month and sublet three of the rooms to 
lodgers, his own family using the kitchen, and 
even the bathroom sometimes, for sleeping pur- 
poses. In the ordinary four-room houses in 
Kirkville or throughout the south side the im- 
migrant family which does not have boarders is 
an exception. Typical four-room households are: 
a couple with two children and five boarders— 
nine altogether; 
boarders; a man and his wife and eight board- 
ers. The head of the new Neighborhood House 
settlement vouches for one case of a Ruthenian 
and his wife and twenty-five boarders, all in 
seven rooms. The man does the cooking and 
prepares the lunch baskets. 

A few of Gary’s more public spirited people 
feel the reproach which these conditions reflect 
on her civic life. Not many share the point of 
view of one owner who, when asked if the city 
authorities were requiring better conditions in 
the shacks, said, “Yes, they even want us to put 
in running water, but a rail pen is good enough 
for ‘hunkies.’” In unconscious irony he pla- 
cards his barracks with the sign of the “Indi- 
ana Improvement Company.” 

As the construction period in Gary’s indus- 
tries has given way more largely to that of op- 
eration, the proportion of foreigners has de- 
creased. In April, 1909, an estimate of Gary’s 
population made by the superintendent of the 
Land Company, divided the 10,246 total into 
4,500 Americans (including Scotch, Irish, Eng- 
lish and Canadians) and 5,746 foreigners— 
about 56 per cent. A similar estimate made in 
November, 1912, places the number of foreigners 
at about 12,000 out of the 30,000, or about 40 
per cent. As long as the actual number is in- 
creasing, however, the probability is that the 
shack owners will have no difficulty in making 
a big profit. 

Gary’s building code is inadequate to cope 
with the situation, and her building commis- 
sioner shows little grasp of the situation. The 
regulations contain scarcely a word calculated 
to prevent some of the things which have led 
to the worst slum conditions in other cities. 
Nothing is said about windowless rooms, mini- 
mum requirements of air space in bedrooms, the 
use of basements for living purposes, etc. Small 
shafts for light and air are required, but the 
proportion of the lot area which may be covered 
is absolutely unrestricted. In fact, the commis- 
sioner volunteered the information that when a 
cheap house is to be built, he urges that it be 
placed on the rear of the lot. A premium is 


a man and his wife and ten 
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thus put on the building of two houses on a 
single lot. What this means could be learned 
by a visit to the tenement districts of a city like 
Chicago. It is not a minute too soon for Gary 
to begin to “head off the slum” by proper hous- 
ing ordinances. The Indiana housing law’ cov- 
ers only the larger cities, and does not apply to 
cities of the fourth class, in which Gary’s pres- 
ent size places her. 


Living Costs 


Living costs in Gary, while at their highest in 
rents, are by no means low in other necessities. 
A comparison of food prices at two stores in 
Gary and at an average store in Chicago showed 
that the Gary rates were never less, and almost 
always more, than those charged in Chicago. 
Moreover, an investigator who inquires the 
prices at the Gary stores and then examines the 
grocery books found in the homes frequently 
finds discrepancies, which are always to the ad- 
vantage of the store. Several household budgets 
were secured. Those of two Polish households, 
the one of a family group, the other of a board- 
ing boss establishment, throw light on the hous- 
ing conditions already discussed. 


Family ‘A’”—Polish—consists of six: man, 
wife, wife’s brother, three children under seven. 
Expenses per month: Rent $7.50; food $37.50, 
fuel averages $4.51 ($5.42 in winter and $3.60 
in summer) ; clothes $2; tobacco and beer, $1.35; 
doctor $6.00 Even with the absurdly low esti- 
mate for clothing—the wife said the man bought 
one second-hand suit a year, and that she sewed 
all the other clothing by hand—the budget 
amounts to $58.36 a month. The head of the 
family earns $2 a day in the steel mill. 

Family “B”—Polish—consists of man, wife 
and ten lodgers. Expenses per month: Rent 
$17; food $62.46; fuel, $5.42; clothing $5; fur- 
niture $5; water rate $.75. Total $95.63. The 
man earns $1.43 a day, amounting to about $40 
a month. The ten lodgers pay a total of about 


$90 a month, or more than double the man’s 
earnings. 


Three charity visitors, a settlement resident 
and a visiting nurse estimated’ that in South 
Chicago the cost of securing for one year the 
bare decencies of life for a family of five 
amounts to $630. In Gary this figure would be 
swelled considerably by higher rent and food 
costs. The wage scales at the Gary steel mills 
are the same as at South Chicago, and the prob- 
lem at Gary of making both ends meet must be 
even more acute than at South Chicago, where, 
as Mr. Fitch shows, the common laborer, at 17%4 
cents an hour, can not earn this minimum in 
three hundred days of twelve hours each, nor 


1909, p. 1218; December 17 


2See THw Survny for April 6, 1912, page 19. ah L 
Policies of Unrestricted Capital, by dani A, Fit re Mad 


1See Tum Survey for CCT 5, 1908; March 20, 
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THREH OF GARY’S FINEST BUILDINGS 


The Y. M. C. A. building, shown in the top picture, 


It was given by Hlbert H. Gary. 
gift from the Steel Corporation. 
the $65,000 public library, given 


In the grouping of public buildings on Fifth avenue f 
Post Office, for which the government has appropriated $125,000, will be built 


Library face each other. The 
just east of the Y. M. C, A. 
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is the third largest in Indiana and cost $250,000. 
The equipment and furnishings, which cost $40,000 additional were a 
The Steel Company Hospital is shown in the center. The third building is 


by Andrew Carnegie. 
just west of Broadway, the Y. M. C, A. and 
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in three hundred and sixty-five days of ten hours 
each. It is, of course, pointed out that many 
low-paid immigrant workingmen have hundreds 
of dollars in the banks at Gary. This may be 
accounted for in part by the large numbers of 
single men. And any one familiar with foreign 
colonies knows that many families, also, exist 
on the lowest standard of living in order to save. 
The problem for the family which desires nor- 
mal home life is of course not solved by the sav- 
ings of those who spend less than enough for 
physical efficiency or jeopardize their children’s 
well-being by turning their rooms into sleeping 
quarters.’ 
Labor Organization 


Gary has been the scene of special effort by 
trade unions, alert to the significance of any 
success they may attain in a town controlled 
by a corporation which has so conspicuously 
fought labor organization. The American Ied- 
eration of Labor in March, 1910, presented to 
President Taft bitter charges against conditions 
in the Gary plants. The efforts to organize the 
mills have not materialized; but the crying need 
of the town for more houses gave the building 
trades a foothold. The very fact that in 1910- 
1911 jurisdictional disputes among these unions 
nearly put a stop to all building operations indi- 
cates the extent to which they have taken lodg- 
ment. So critical did this become that the Com- 
mercial Club of Gary appointed a committee and 
went to great pains in its efforts to adjust the 
difficulties. 

Demonstrations of what these organizations 
have accomplished for their members are bound 
to impress the steel workers. Ignorance of the 
English language is a barrier, but even the im- 
migrant laborers in the steel mill who earn 
17%4 cents an hour can not fail some day to 
wake up to the fact that laborers doing similar 
work in Gary building operations are paid from 
34 to 37 cents an hour. The present demand for 
labor has indeed drawn not a few “hunkies’’ 
from the steel mill to the better pay in the town. 

Intermittency of work has not been a serious 
problem recently. But for several months, be- 
ginning in the fall of 1910, the mill was operated 
at only about 40 per cent of its full capacity. The 
unemployed included some who go from one 
point to another hunting jobs. One recent ar- 
rival from Westmoreland County, Pa., was still 
considerably preoccupied by the dangers of a 
region where “they shoots men.” 


Health 


Despite the poor housing and insanitary con- 
ditions described, Gary has not yet been men- 


1There are undoubtedly some cases of what amounts to 
actual polyandry in Gary. A doctor of established posi- 
tion in the community is authority for the statement that 
ten boarders who lived with a couple habitually had rela- 
tions with the wife, all with the entire knowledge and 
consent of the husband. 
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aced by any serious epidemic of infectious dis- 
eases. Climate, sandy soil, excellent water sup- 
ply are important health factors. The water 
comes through a company tunnel which reaches 
a mile and a half out into Lake Michigan. The 
system is being extended throughout the city, 
displacing the many wells. 

As the sewers also are developed, the dangers 
which now lurk in the privies and the indiscrim- 
inate throwing of slops ought to diminish. Some 
effort has been made to keep wells and privies 
reasonably far apart, but there are many evil 
conditions throughout large sections of the south 
side which could be eliminated under the state 
law, which makes it “unlawful for any person, 
firm, company or corporation to institute, per- 
mit or maintain any conditions whatever which 
may transmit, generate, or promote disease.” 
The city does not appropriate funds sufficient to 
support an up-to-date health administration. In 
1910 it paid $1,837.55 to preserve its health, $25,- 
084.41 to keep itself from burning up, and $33,- 
583.26 to get itself arrested. One difficulty is 
a state law. which limits the salaries of health 
officers. £3 

One deputy. health officer is charged with the 
inspection of food and its handling, including the 
dairies supplying milk. An excellent and ‘ob- 
viously well-enforced regulation prohibits the 
display of goods on the sidewalks. Another dep- 
uty, a woman, devotes attention to insanitary liv- 
ing conditions.. Although not possessed of much 
technical knowledge, she is active in dealing with 
obvious evils. Not only premises, but bad con- 
ditions inside the houses, even the care of babies, 
receive her attention. In a small way, moreover, 
she has brought various agencies to bear upon 
cases of dire poverty. 

Cases of marasmus and other diseases due to » 
poor nourishment or bad air are frequent, ac- 
cording to one of the health officials. The city 
has its full share of tuberculosis and pneumonia, 
and these diseases, he believes, are fostered by 
the fact that many men come from hours of work 
in a highly heated atmosphere into cold air and 
then breathe the foul air of the shacks. 

The three health commissioners have taken 
turns in serving as executive of the board. One 
of them, whose training and professional record 
has been the subject of criticism, was more 
active than many another man of greater learn- 
ing. Through newspaper publicity and talks on 
hygiene to the school children he kept the sub- 
ject of health before the people. But both his 
ability and his singleness of purpose have been 
questioned by men who declare that his main 
object is to increase his private practice and his 
political prestige. One of his deputies habitually 
distributed the health commissioner’s personal 
card, suggesting him as a good doctor to go to 
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in case of illness. The fit- 
ness of this deputy was in- 
dicated by a naive reply to a 
question regarding the milk 
supply, “The man brings it 
around.” As a whole, the 
health administration fails to 
carry conviction. 


Saloons 


Saloons are present in ex- 
traordinary numbers.’ 

In April, 1911, there were 
238 to about 21,000 popula- 
tion. It is doubtful if an- 
other city of that size in the 
United States had so many. 
Miss Byington’ reports that 
in Homestead, a city of 
25,000 people, there were at the time of her 
investigation sixty-five saloons, ten whole- 
sale liquor stores, a number of beer agents, 
innumerable ‘“‘speakeasies” and a dozen or 
more “drug stores.” Even if we lumped this 
assortment as a round hundred saloons, the 
proportion would be one saloon to every 250 
people, whereas the proportion in Gary was one 
saloon to about every 88 people. This situation 
has improved, the proportion now being 198 sa- 
loons to about 30,000 people, or one to every 
151. A typical working people’s ward in Chicago 
has 304 saloons in a total population of 70,099— 
a proportion of one saloon to every 231 people. 
The McKeesport saloon keeper*, who started in 
without a cent and became a retired capitalist in 
four years is matched in the case of the young 
Italian in Gary who, starting similarly, is about 
to take a trip to Europe to celebrate his reaching 
the $30,000 mark. 

Gary started as a “wet” city, except that in 
the first subdivision the company stipulated in 
every contract for the sale of.a lot that the 
premises should not be used for the sale of liquor. 
In only two places in this subdivision does it 
permit bars. Early in 1908 a petition was signed 
by a sufficient number of voters at the previous 
general election, though a comparatively small 
proportion of all the voters in the city at the 
time of the petition, to prevent for two years the 
granting of additional saloon licenses. When 
this more or less dry period came to an end, the 
rush to establish saloons rivaled that of a gold 
excitement. 

In the spring of 1911, however, Indiana passed 
a law under which Gary saloon licenses rose 
from $375 to $725 each, of which amount $500 
goes to the city, $200 to the state, and $25 to the 


iHouses of prostitution, on the other hand, number not 
over a dozen. 

1See By Margaret F. Byington. 
in the Pittsburgh Survey, page 27 

33ee Top Survey for March 6, 1909, p. 1091. 
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federal government. Another provision of the 
same state law specifies that no new licenses shall 
be granted until the proportion of one saloon to 
every 500 people is reached. If the present 198 
saloons are now paying businesses, they should 
reap large profits as the city rapidly grows. 


Schools 


The schools of Gary are the special pride of 
the city administration, and, indeed, of most of 
the citizens. In the early days, when Broadway 
was just being laid out and not one permanent 
house had been erected, Thomas E. Knotts, the 
present mayor and at that time a member of the 
town board, was taking a Sunday morning walk 
along the sand hills flanking the street to be. 
On meeting a young man and finding him to be 
a school teacher, he recalled his own school 
teaching days and thought he would find out 
what the young man knew about education. “We 
hadn’t talked long,’ said the mayor, “when I 
decided to shut up and listen.” Before they 
parted the young man was asked whether he 
would consider a proposition to head the school 
system of the new city if at some time the offer 
were made to him. The time soon came, and the 
present admirable educational facilities of Gary 
are due more to William A. Wirt than to any 
one else. 

This-is not the place to deal with educational 
theories, or the more technical points of school 
administration and curricula. But it is worth 
pointing out that the provision for manual train- 
ing, nature study, playgrounds and leadership, 
gymnasium equipment, and industrial education 
of the new town is fully up to the standard set 
by the most progressive and resourceful cities. 
The arrangement of school space, study periods, 
and service of grade and special teachers is de- 
vised with rare skill, economy and balance. The 
space used for some of these modern lines of 
school work is of the sort which is entirely 
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Gary’s finest school—the Froebel—is to be built in the midst of the poor foreign population of the South 
Side. It will serve both as school and recreation center. Cost, $275,000; equipment, $25,000; capacity, 2,700 
students. The ground in front of the building is to be a public park open at all times, ‘At either side of the 
building will be children’s school gardens. A six-acre playground will be in the rear. ‘The locker rooms off 


the swimming pools will have a capacity for 1,000 men and 1,000 women in addition to tbe school boys and 
girls. The auditorium will seat 1,000 people, 


GARY’S SCHOOLS—HER BEST CIVIC ACHIEVEMENT 
Emerson school shown above. 


wasted in many buildings. The time and activity 
of teachers also is so ingeniously planned that no 
more teachers are required than in many places 
are employed to handle the same number of pu- 
pils merely in the conventional classes. The all- 
round community value of the future citizen is 
the goal. With well-timed gradations the play 
spirit is naturally fused into work impulses. 

Can the public save expense by providing 
playgrounds, swimming pools, gymnasia, etc. 
Professor Wirt says it can if only their utiliza- 
tion during the school day is well planned. To 
quote him: “The children that are in the swim- 
ming pool at each hour of the day, for instance, 
would have to have a school room provided for 
them if they did not have this swimming pool. 
Since the swimming pool occupies less valuable 
space, it costs less than a class room. It is 
cheaper, therefore, to the taxpayer to have a 
swimming pool in the school than not to have 
one. The play ground, gymnasia and 
manual training rooms are used every school 
hour, and all of these cost less per capita than 
regular classrooms.” 

The history of the Gary schools illustrates 
where the Steel Corporation fell short in its ef- 
forts to anticipate and master the civic neeas ot 
the community. The Jefferson school erected 
by the company in launching the town cost $90,- 
000, and as structures go is doubtless well built. 
It was built under pressure, and the steel com- 
pany architect was, of course, faced with an ex- 
. tensive and many sided problem, on all phases 
of which no one man could be a specialist. But 
just as the company brought in no leading ex- 
pert in city planning, it failed to gauge the coun- 
try’s advances in school architecture and call 
in the best specialist to be had. We may have 
our own surmise, however, as to the course 
which would have been pursued if some particu- 
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lar process in the manufacture of steel had been 
in need of equipment. It is to the credit, there- 
fore, of the civic intelligence of the town that 
when the Gary school board undertook the 
building of school houses it retained the archi- 
tect of the St. Louis schools, generally recog- 
nized as one of the foremost men in this special 
line in the United States. 

He built the Emerson school for the school 
board, at a cost of $225,000 for building, site 
and playground. This school is declared to be 
equivalent to five plants of the Jefferson type. 
To serve a population of 100,000, which would 
include approximately 15,000 school children— 
and Gary is expected to grow to this extent be- 
fore many years—eight buildings of the Emer- 
son type would be required, costing for annual 
maintenance far less than forty buildings of the 
Jefferson type. The company now recognizes 
gladly that the schools which the city has built 
for itself form Gary’s proudest civic achieve- 
ment. 

The Gary school administration is progressive 
in its efforts to make the buildings serve as 
neighborhood social centers. The auditorium of 
the Emerson school is frequently used for eve- 
ning lectures and other gatherings. The swim- 
ming pool is open two nights in the week to 
women and four nights to men. A night school 
is also conducted. 

Some effort is being put forth by the churches 
also to reach the foreigners of the south side. 
There is a Polish Catholic church just next to a 
whole group of shacks. The Presbyterians have 
maintained a mission in the midst of the foreign- 
ers of the south side, and have recently built a 
Neighborhood House in which a Slavic speaking 
head resident has been installed. In addi- 
tion to the denomination mentioned, the Con- 
gregational, Baptist, Methodist, Christian, Lu- 
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theran, Episcopal and Greek churches are all 
represented, several having one or more good 
edifices. 


Parks 


Two small parks were set aside by the com- 
pany in the first subdivision, and thus far one 
has been improved. In the regions to the south, 
which are so rapidly building up in a helter skel- 
ter way, space should be set aside by the city, 
even if it can not immediately be improved. The 
need of this section will be partly met by the 
splendid play park of five acres to be provided 
in connection with the new Froebel school. 

But the thing most urgent is shore front for 
the people. The eight consecutive miles owned 
by the company block all direct access to Lake 
Michigan. When THe Survey pointed this out 
in 1909, the situation was recognized as so se- 
rious that three Chicago dailies devoted edi- 
torials to it. The citizens of Gary arouse them- 
selves periodically, and the rumors that the Steel 
Corporation is to extend its holdings eastward 
have still further crystallized public sentiment. 
Efforts were made by Gary to condemn a tract 
just east of the company’s land, but as it was in 
the town of Miller, successful objection was 
made by that place. In the spring of 1911 a 
board of park commissioners was established by 
city ordinance, and there are prospects that a 
good sized tract may be bought on the lake 
shore at Millers. 

Another project is to make a park along the 
bed of the Grand Calumet River, south of the 
city. The plan involves the reclaiming of a 
couple of thousand acres which are periodically 
flooded. The digging of the so-called “Burns 
Ditch” would divert the waters of the river into 
Lake Michigan several miles east of the city. 


Politics 


Politics, which are said to be Indiana’s most 
popular form of amusement, are certainly not 
lacking in excitement so far as Gary is con- 
cerned. If you were to believe everything that 
appears in some newspapers, you would think 
that the entire voting population of the steel 
city celebrates election day by getting arrested. 
Probably most of the occurrences are not pe- 
culiar to Gary. But it is just as true that “things 
happen” there in a bewilderingly sudden and 
kaleidoscopic way. The pioneer spirit probably 
finds its readiest expression in the political life. 

Another thing productive of sudden shiftings 
is the easy naturalization possible under Indiana 
laws. The large number of foreign voters, 
beset here, as in Pittsburgh, by the old cry that 
a protective tariff means good times in the steel 
industry, have in national elections usually given 
the Republican Party a substantial margin. The 
story is told that a group of “hunkies” who did 
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not understand very much English came into a 
restaurant. The waiter asked for their orders. 
They all promptly repeated their leader’s reply 
of “Taft.” But in 1912 the Progressive Party 
triumphed by a vote of 1,815 for Roosevelt, as 
compared with 1,286 for Wilson, 1,083 for Tenite 
320 for Debs, and 33 for Chapin. 

While in municipal issues the Democrats have 
always been victorious, the county, on the other 
hand, is usually Republican. This situation gives 
to each side some local authority which may be 
exercised at election time. The Democratic city 
administration always controls the police force 
and swears in a lot of special officers. Similarly, 
the Republican sheriff appoints a large number 
of special deputies. Whenever some disturb- 
ance arises at a polling place, a wagonload of 
special policemen and another wagonload of 
deputy sheriffs arrive on the scene; this does not 
always mean that the disturbance immediately 
subsides. 

The success of the Democratic candidate for 
mayor is perhaps due more to the personality of 
the man than to any party affiliation. For the 
issue has much of the time been Knotts versus 
anti-Knotts. At one time a school teacher, at 
another an Indian agent among the Sioux, later 
an insurance man, he had Served as a police 
commissioner of Hammond and as president of 
the town board of Gary, when, in 1909, Knotts 
was elected at Gary’s first city election for a 
four-year term as mayor. Despite bitter feeling _ 
and graft “exposures,” during which the mayor 
has been arrested no less than fourteen times in 
two years, there are not many citizens who ex- 
press a downright distrust in their chief execu- 
tive. On the whole, most people give him credit 
for a very real desire to do the best thing for 
the interests of the city. 

As Knotts himself put it, “We” (meaning the 
town board) “were just three bushwhackers and 
we had to learn how to manage public affairs as 
we went along.” In forming an opinion of the 
administration’s efficiency some of the handi- 
caps under which it labors must be reckoned. 
The mayor has had a “combine” against him in 
councils to contend with. The extraordinary 
number of saloons may perhaps account for the 
fact, which is none the less significant, that for 
a considerable period six of the nine councilmen 
—one from each of six wards and three at large 
—were saloon keepers, some of them most dis- 
reputable. 

The graft “exposure” which was widely her- 
alded to the nation did not make good very far. 
A man from Louisville wanted a franchise for a 
heat supply company. He claims that he found 
it necessary to bribe the mayor, the city engi- 
neer and several aldermen. By means of a dic- 
tagraph he reported the guilty conversations 
with the latter. But the mayor was made a more 
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spectacular culprit by the “discovery” of $5,000 
in marked bills in his desk. He claims that they 
were put there by men who wanted to trap him, 
and it must be said that the charge has yet to 
be proven. One alderman was convicted, but 
never served his term, since he died pending the 
appeal of his case. The jury disagreed in the 
case of the city engineer. But the: prosecution 
in general was upset by the declaration of the 
-dictagraph stenographer that, at the direction of 
the Louisville man, he “fixed up” the report of 
the bribery conversation. And then the former 
city clerk, whose 
testimony had been 
damaging to the al- 
derman later con- 
victed, disappeared 
and sent a deposi- 
tion that his testi- 
mony was perjured. 
The whole prosecu- 
tion was then aban- 
doned. Recently he 
turned up and an- 
nounced that the de- 
position was forced 
from him at the 
point of a revolver 
and under threat 
that his previous 
prison record would 
be exposed. Most 
citizens who are not 
bitterly partisan in Gary politics are inclined 
to give the mayor the benefit of the doubt in 
the situation, and to an outsider, this seems a 
reasonable point of view. 

But out of it all has come a better board of 
aldermen. The recent elections have changed 
its complexion so that the saloon keepers, in- 
stead of being six out of nine, are now only three. 

Knotts’ election came after a campaign in 
which both parties were divided by bitter fac- 
tional strife. On the Democratic side this strife 
was stirred up by a former mayor of Joliet, 
Ill., who, it is alleged in some quarters, came to 
the new steel city for the express purpose of 
contesting the power of Knotts, and with the 
encouragement of various steel company off- 
cials. Fair-minded men point out that steel 
company men are to be found in both parties and 
all factions. To an outsider there does not ap- 
pear to be much ground for believing that the 
company has any deep laid designs for con- 
trolling the politics of the city. 

Knotts fairly reflects the general sentiment 
that the steel company has done much for the city 
created by its enterprise, but that the people them- 
selves have also done much, and that the city has 
its own life to live:and affairs to manage. That 
there could be any variance of opinion on this 
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score appears curious to the outsider. But there 
have been a considerable number of people, espe- 
cially in the early days, who, although not iden- 
tified with the steel company, took the point of 
view that the company had made the city pos- 
sible, and therefore ought to have anything it 
asked for. The company itself disclaims any 
desire for favors at the hands of the community. 


Public Utility Franchises 


The failure of a group of men connected with 
the steel company to secure the trolley franchise 
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must, however, be reckoned with. Their propo- 
sition was for exclusive rights for fifty years, 
covering all existing streets and alleys, includ- 
ing their subsequent extensions, with authoriza- 
tion to charge a flat five cent fare. The terms 
granted to a rival company, which is now op- 
erating, although of fifty years’ duration, stipu- 
late the following: only certain streets to be 
used; company to pave 26 feet of the width of 
such streets; at the expiration of five years tick- 
ets to be sold at the rate of eight for 25 cents, 
but six to be sold for 25 cents from the begin- 
ning (the company anticipated its contract by 
furnishing eight tickets for 25 cents for use dur- 
ing the four hours a day in which laboring men 
go to and return from work); interurban rail- 
roads coming from a greater distance than five 
miles to be furnished with power and the use of 
the company’s tracks at a rate not to exceed 
two cents per passenger, an arbitration plan be- 
ing provided in case this rate is thought to be 
exorbitant. 

How there could be any difference of opinion 
among the citizens as to which franchise to 
choose is a mystery. That a fifty-year grant un- 
der any circumstances to any company was even 
considered by an up-to-date citizenship is ex- 
traordinary, in view of the public attention which 
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has been directed to the struggles of the larger 
cities against such long term grants. 

The Gary Heat, Light and Water Company, 
a subsidiary of the Steel Corporation, supplies 
gas, electricity and water under a twenty-five 
year franchise, under which the city can buy 
the plant at its then value. The gas rate was 
$1.10 per thousand, with a discount of 10 per 
cent for payment within ten days, bringing it 
down to $1. The company claims that it seeks 
only a reasonable return on its investment, and 
is primarily seeking to give good service to the 
town, On July 1, 1912, it voluntarily reduced 
the price of gas to $1, with a discount of ten 
cents if bills are paid in ten days. It may be 
pointed out that a committee of the Chicago 
City Council employed an expert, whose report, 
after several months of investigation, was tnat 
gas in that city could be sold at seventy-seven 
cents per thousand and still return a dividend of 
8 per cent on the value of the company’s prop- 
erty. Of course conditions may not make this 
possible in Gary, but it would seem that the 
large quantities of gas manufactured at the steel 
mill ought eventually in some way to make still 
cheaper gas available for the town. 

Electricity was furnished at the rate of eleven 
cents per watt hour, with 10 per cent discount 
for payment within ten days, though users of 
large quantities could secure it at a lower cost. 
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These rates were reduced 20 
per cent on July 1, 1912. The 
charge for water was thirty 
cents per thousand gallons, 
reduced July 1, 1912, to twen- 
ty-five cents. This rate is 
varied according to quantity 
used and certain conditions. 
For instance, in the poorer 
houses, where there is but one 
faucet, a flat rate of $8 a year 
obtains. The rate of thirty 
cents per thousand seems high 
when it is known that at Ham- 
mond, a few miles west, a 
municipal plant supplies it at 
seven cents. The quality, 
however, is generally ac- 
knowledged to be far super- 
ior at Gary, and the plant, in- 
volving a large investment, 
has a capacity to serve the 
future needs of a quarter of 
a million people. Public 
regulation of rates is not 
provided for in these fran- 
chises, and must come, if at 
all, through whatever proced- 
ure the general laws of Indi- 
ana permit. 


ROAST PIG, 
SHACKTOWN 
STYLE 


Civic Interest 
Perhaps the most significant recent develop- 
ment in Gary is the rise of municipal loyalty and 
co-operation. Its growth is more manifest to 
one who occasionally visits the place than to 
the inhabitants themselves. The enthusiasm with 


which citizens of all classes not only serve as 
committee members or directors of local organ- 
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NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


Built and maintained by Presbyterians, 


1 Head 
resident speaks Slavic. 


SHACK HOUSING BIGHT FAMILIES AND MANY BOARDERS 


izations, but devote time and energy to such 
activities, shows a marked contrast to the early 
spirit in which the scramble for individual ad- 
vantage seemed uppermost. And it betokens 
much of civic promise for the future. 

It may be that the very lack of tradition has 
made co-operation easy. How many cities could 
show on a Y. M. C. A. board of trustees a Jew, 
two Catholics, an Episcopalian and a Presby- 
terian, all working together harmoniously? And 
where else can you find a Y. M. C. A. secretary 
serving aS manager of a financial campaign 
which raised in one week more than $40,000 for 
a Catholic hospital building—the Mercy Hos- 
pital—which will equip the town with facilities 
for the care of the sick to compare in some de- 
gree with the splendid hoSpital which the com- 
pany built at the steel mill? The $18,000 for 
Neighborhood House, to be sure, was raised al- 
most entirely outside of Gary, but the commu- 
nity is evidencing a vigorous interest and hope in 
what it may accomplish. A strong body of citi- 
zens has launched an associated charities. News- 
papers and commercial organizations are increas- 
ingly turning attention to affairs of community 
betterment. 

Gary stands out today as the greatest single 
manifestation of industrial power to be found in 
America. The Steel Corporation’s triumphs in 
the economics of production are only less im- 
pressive than its complete command over the 
army of workers it employs. These together are 
exceeded in significance at Gary only by the un- 
paralleled opportunity this vast industrial power 
possessed to determine the living conditions of 
a great multitude of human beings. 

At Gary, as nowhere else, the opportunity was 
completely unhampered. The conditions and 
forces which had to be reckoned with elsewhere 
did not exist, had not grown up. The hills, which 
in other places have steadily thwarted expansion, 
were in Gary only sandy undulations. As if to 
impress nature herself that here at least she 
must be completely subservient, the very land- 
scape was planed level and the watercourses 
shown their places. Nothing man-made blocked 
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the way. Even who the 
citizens-to-be of the fut- 
ure town were to be was 
to a large extent within 
the willing of this indus- 
trial power to select. The 
streets and houses for 
their habitation, their 
necessities of life, the 
conditions under which 
their children should grow 
up, and their livelihood 
might all be decided at the 
nod of the rulers of steel. 

The people of this country are increasingly 
asking an accounting of the way such power is 
used. If public welfare asserts its right to keep 
railroads within bounds in fixing transportation 
rates, what shall be its attitude toward a power 
that can fix the whole round of work and home 
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HUNKIDS’ TAR PAPER DWELLING 


and community conditions for large masses of 
men, women and children. The industrial execu- 
tives who created Gary reiterate that their con- 
cern was the establishment of a steel mill and 
allied plants, that into city building they went 
only so far as necessity compelled. But “only 
so far” involved the very plan of the city, and 
many of the fundamentals which would deter- 
mine its civic growth. 

What has been the outcome? It is clear that 
industrial arrangement had the right of way. In 
so far as the city interests have not conflicted 
with industrial plans, or in so far as they were 
essential to those plans, they have received such 
attention as the largely self-contained civic en- 
lightenment of steel makers suggested. If in- 
dustry needed Lake Michigan frontage, that was 
sufficient reason to deprive the city of any what- 
soever—especially if the impregnability of an 
industrial fortress was at stake. The men who 
are content only with the most scientific, thor- 
ough and largest success in shaping steel, thought 
their own civic rule o’ thumb entirely competent 
to shape the molds for the flow of human life. 
Their very super-qualities as architects of 
industry set a standard which the observer craves 
for and fails to find in the upbuilding of the 
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town. A great industrial 
power let slip through its 
giant fingers a chance to 
work out a civic achieve- 
ment the like of which the 
country has not known. The 
opportunity was exceptional 
enough to have attracted the 
thought and service of men 
whose civic purpose and 
ability would have com- 
manded the respect and con- 
fidence of the nation. 

Was paternalism to be 
avoided? Then a civic con- 
struction commission would 
have been the best and 
clearest disavowal. Paternal- 
ism consists not in the quan- 
tity of things done, but in the spirit and 
way in which they are done. Gary, the com- 
munity, could have been better planned, hous- 
ing could have been more extensively pro- 
vided, larger civic responsibilities, at less exact- 
ing costs of time, could have been shouldered by 
the industrial leaders through such a planning 
and construction commission, all with far less 
paternalism than has been shown in things ac- 
tually done. 

Yet citizenship, at the same time, could have 
shared civic responsibilities from the outset more 
largely than was permitted. The creativeness, 
the appreciation of human values, which the new 
townspeople have put into their schools, are an 
increment which all the steam shovels along the 
lake front could not have dumped into the melt- 
ing pot of the growing city. 

Nor could they have stirred its idealism as did 
a Gary newsboy who risked, and lost, his life that 
the skin from his crippled leg might aid the re- 
covery of a burned girl. It is not enough to 
supply house paint by the barrel—the poorest 
little Hungarian school girl must have opportun- 
ity to express the best she can learn and aspire 
to. The tonnage methods of industry are not 
adequate for life. 


2 March 1, 1918. 


WOMEN IN THE BOOKBINDING TRADE 


“Tes a strain in bindery work not to make mis- 
takes,” a girl worker told Mary Van Kleeck, the 
author of Women in the Bookbinding Trade, just 
published for the Russell Sage Foundation. “A 
book is easily spoiled. I know a girl that put a 
picture of Longfellow in a 
COpPYes Olle AS VOUsmLike 
It. Nobody knew it un- 
til she looked in  an- 
other girl’s book that had a 
picture of Shakespeare. 
‘Well,’ she said, ‘that 
doesn’t look like the pic- 
ture I pasted. He ‘was a 
funny looking man, but 
not as funny as that.’” 

The reader who has come 
to a full stop in the middle 
of a book or of a magazine 
article because the “signa- 
tures” are mixed, may be in 
no forgiving mood with the 
girl who doesn’t know 
Longfellow’s beard from 
Shakespeare’s, but he may 


a part of it. A year later that machine may be 
obsolete and her hard-won skill unsalable. 

And it is her experience to be out of work 
or cruelly overworked, according to the seasonal 
demand for books, magazines and pamphlets. 
The weeks preceding 
Christmas are a stampede 
in the bindery. 

There is not space here 
to go into details of Miss 
Van Kleeck’s study of the 
shifting in the trade, of the 
wages, the hours, the home 
conditions. Her care in 
working out her points and 
her vigorous attitude to- 
ward the problems she dis- 
cusses are well illustrated 
in the chapter where Wages 
and Home Conditions are 
considered together —as 
they should be. Of a group 
of 199 workers, 107 lived 
in families of which the 
father was the head; 59 in 
families of which the 


have some sympathy with 
the fatigue and monotony 
of factory work. Another 
girl put it tersely: “When 
you do one thing all day 
you lose the feeling in your 
fingers; you are likely to 
pick up two sheets at a 
lines 

The book contains many 
such personal touches, clear 
glimpses into the lives of 
two hundred girls and wo- 
men with whom Miss Van 


MARY VAN KLEECK 


Author of Women in the Bookbinding 
Trade 


Following her college work at Smith 
and Columbia, Miss Van Kleeck held the 
fellowship awarded jointly by the Col- 
lege Settlements Association and the 
Smith College Alumnae. Her subjects 
were overtime work of girls in factories 
and child labor in the tenements. She 
was industrial secretary of the Alliance 
Employment Bureau for two years and 
since 1909 she has been secretary of the 
Russell Sage Foundation Committee on 
Women’s Work, of which l’rof. Henry R. 
Seager is chairman. 

Women in the Bookbinding Trade is 
the first published result of the commit- 
tee’s work. It will be followed by four 
other volumes, two.of which are nearly 
ready—Makers of Artificial Flowers and 


mother was the head; 23 
of which another relative 
was head; 3 were married 
women whose earnings 
were needed for the family 
support—only 6 were 
boarders. In only half the 
homes was the father a 
contributor to the income, 
and even if the father was 
the head of the family he 
was, typically a low-paid 
man, not earning enough 


Women and Girls 
Schools. 


Kleeck and her associates 
came into personal contact 
and whose life stories, in- 
terpreted by a trained investigator and student, 
go to make this most interesting and readable of 
recent volumes on women in industry. 

In the binderies the industrial revolution is 
not a matter of history, but of the day’s work. 
There is incessant competition between outgoing 
hand processes and incoming machine processes. 
The skilled craftswoman doing artistic hand 
work is a diminishing factor. The whole ten- 
dency is for a girl to learn one machine or only 


Publishers for the 
Russell Sage Foundation 
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in Public Evening 3 
to support his household. 


The wages of the girls 
were needed in every one 
of the families, meager as they were, for on the 
average bindery girls earn little more than $300 
a year. Small chance here for the worn explana- 
tion that low wages are relatively justified for 
girls living at home and working for pin money. 

Women in the Bookbinding Trade is a com- 
pact volume of 290 pages, freely illustrated from 
photographs by Hine. It will be sent postpaid 
for $1.50. 


105 East 22d Street 


New York 


& BENCHES | 


FOR INDIVIDUAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL USE 


If you tinker at home, or are interested in any way 
in Manual Training, you should know more about 
our line of High Grade Tools and Benches. Our 
hobby since 1848, has always been “QUALITY.” 

Illustration shows our No. 24 Outfit (Bench and 
26 best quality tools at $22.50 net, f.o.b. New York. 


Send for our 225 page Catalog 
No. 3094 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
New York since 1848 


4th Avenue and i3th Street 
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Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


The Perfection of Cleanliness 
Efficiency and Economy 


THE “EDDY” Our Standard for a quarter 
——— century 


THE “‘PREMIER’”’ Glass lined 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue :: New York 


Sewage Disposal 
Sa OD SSS 
) Country Homes 


WITHOUT SEWERS 


Are you troubled about Sewage 
Disposal at your Country Home ? 


The ASHLEY SYSTEM makes 

modern house conveniences possi- 

ble, and the whole premises sanitary and safe. Free“illustrated 
literature on Modern Sanitation. Write right away. 

e also provide Sewage Disposal for Institutions, Schools, 


Churches, Club Houses, etc. 


ASHLEY HOUSE SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
120 MORGAN PARK, CHICAGO 


Step No. IV 
THE CAUSES OF POVERTY 


must be discovered before intelligent 
efforts can be inade to remove the 
trouble itself. 

Success in restoring dependent fam- 
ilies to self-support depends primarily 
upon an accurate diagnosis of their 
troubles. 

The Charity Organization Society’s 
trained, experienced visitors, stationed 
at twelve strategically located district 
offices, have the help of resourceful 
district committee members in devis- 
ing plans to see poor families through 
their difficulties. 

These plans are based on a Correct 
Diagnosts. 


The Charity Organization Society 
105 EAST 22d STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Medart 
Steel Playground 
Apparatus 


is durable and dependable. 
When any body of men think per- 


sistently for years along any given line, 

they see and understand all of the de- 
tails. We have been doing this thing through two generations. We are specialists 
on Playground equipment. Leet us help you decide your problem. 


/ 


Write us to-day asking for catalog Y and a copy of “ My Ideal Playground.” 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
eae and President Streets - . ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Tothill’s Patent Playground Apparatus 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Patent Requirements. Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 


Rope Tothill’s Patent Play- ueepe 
<2 . 
33 Swing ground Apparatus adopted board in 
En and used exclusively by pet feet mA 
34 Fixtures | the City of Chicago. for users, L_ fi \) 
ealthy a: 
ae Entel W. S. TOTHILL exercise. f { | 3 i 
coca Established 1875 steer S 2 
3 years 1809 Webster Ave. . . Chicago, Ils. i Patented Jan. 1909 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
tavecteme §=STATIONERS (°8i8iun 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Half the Story’s in the Printing geeeyeoe 


@ In getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument 
is lost in a poorly printed page 


A STONE FOR BREAD 


De Wi t t C . Ga rd. ner MAY large—and innumerable 


small — printing contracts result 
HAS HAD THIRTY-NINE YEARS in failures because of misplaced respon- 
EXPERIENCE AS A sibility. Don’t award a $10,000 cata- 
log to an “‘attic printer’? or a small 
Stationer job for the fine work printer to a hand- 
. bill “‘artist.”? If you do, you'll get a 
Printer and stone for bread. 
Blank Book stone gv eos 
littlest of your printed messengers as 
Manufacturer sol se nee Snes 


them forth to do their duty right. 


SERVICE BUREAU 
177 Broadway, New York WM. F. FELL CO - PRINTERS 


Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 PHILADELPHIA 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Telephones }137 Cortlandt 22-8 Fulton St. New York 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 
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“[ hear it called — 
The machine with the human-brain; 
IcallitThe machine 

with the SuperHumanBram.” 
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sThus spoke the Auditor. 


He was speaking ot the 


Remington 


Adding and Subtracting 


Typewriter 


p hl Adding Mechanism) 


This machine does something that only the brain, ae the hand, has 
hitherto been able to do—that is, write and add (or subtract) on the same page. 

But this is not all. It does such work more eastly, more rapidly, and 
more accurately than the human brain has‘ever performed similar labor. 

Thus the machine is 4uman_in what it does and super-human in the 
way it does it. 


Illustrated booklet sent on request 
Remington Typewriter Company 


| (Incorporated) 
325-331 ‘Broadway, New York. 


Branches Everywhere) 
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The belle of Spotless Town you see 
Who shines in bright society. 
Her mind is broad. Her waste is slim. 


Her pots and pans are never dim. 
She has the cents to make a show 
By polishing with 
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The amount of cleaning, scour- 
ing and polishing that you can 
get from one cake of Sapolio is 
simply astonishing. 

The reason is plain. 

Sapolio does hot waste. 


You may have tried strong, 
harsh compounds that give poor 
suds. They simply grind off the 
dirt, therefore must be used freely 
and wastefully. 

The grinding gives your tins a 
dull, “‘frosted’’ finish. In time 
it wears off the tin surface. 


Then rusting starts. 


Je 
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In giving your tins the desired 
mirror-like glitter, Sapolio’s rich, 
cleansing suds help materially. 
Sapolio’s /suds make harsh, in- 
jurious materials unnecessary. 


Rub a damp cloth on a cake of Sapo- 
lio. You then have a quick, economical 
cleaner for tin-ware, enamel-ware, kit- 
chen knives and forks, pots and kettles, 
dishes, woodwork and marble. 


Our Spotless Town booklet tells more 
about Sapolio and more about Spotless 
Town. Write forit. Sent free. 


Enoch Morégan’s Sons Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
New York City 


This is the grocer of Spotless Town. 
He hears your wants and notes them down. 


He gives you credit for being wise 


And charges you to use your eyes. 
The names upon the labels show 
He deals in real 
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Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


For men who are good risks, the Met- | 
ropolitan has a special $5,000 whole-life Rate per $5,000 


policy at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of 
good family history, in an occupation with- 
out special hazard. 


Can you qualify > 


CO Sine, $68.10 
8 ppenaeee 76.25 


Then inquire about this special low-rate 
policy. 
Don’t wait for a "raise" to make possible 


another policy. Add $5,000 now. 


Note the rate at your age. See how 
little $5,000 more insurance will cost. Think 
of the satisfaction, the sense of security, 
in that much more protection against an 
evil day. 


Your insurance policy loafs while you 
work. The day 
you stop, it be- 
gins. The day af- 
ter your last pay 
day is insurance 
policy day. The 
Metropolitan is 
there waiting with 
a check. 
a 
Full particulars 
of loan, surrender 
and paid-up val- 
ues for a postal 
card giving your 
age at nearest 


birthday. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
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No. II 


REAL BALLOT REFORM AT LAST 


The Secret Mechanical Ballot Solves the Problem 


Election disputes are mainly due to one or more of four causes: 


Mismarked ballots Plural voting 
Mistakes in counting Dishonest counting 


In a majority of our states, counties, cities and towns, the title to 
the most important offices has been questioned on these grounds. 

Decision on public policies affecting vitally our daily lives has been 
needlessly held in abeyance because unlike the banker or the merchant, 
public authorities have usually failed to eliminate, as far as possible, 
human fallibility. Banks rely on the adding machine; merchants on 
the cash register. Private business more and more eliminates the 
chance for human error. 

Election authorities should certainly do the same by installing the 


TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE. 


It cannot mismark ballots It prevents plural voting 
It cannot miscount ballots It prevents dishonest counting 
Besides these essentials, the 

TRUIMPH VOTING MACHINE 
guarantees economy. Actual 
use of the TRIUMPH MACHINE 
proves it to be a_ successful 
application of the principles of 
scientific management to elec- 
tions. It meets all election law 
requirements. 


Our booklet shows why the 
~ TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE 
is the best for registering the 
vote of a community. If you 
want to know the facts about 
the dangers and inaccuracies 
of ballot voting and the advan- 
tages of the TRIUMPH MACHINE, 
send for this booklet. 


TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE CO., 60 Wall Street, NEW YORK 
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